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studies such as those relating to reading in different curriculum {\ 
reading interests and methods of stimulating them, group remed 


ing, the causes of extreme forms of reading disability, reading and 


tests. and the ny giene of reading. A limited number of studies t!} 
concerned specifically with eye movements in reading, the rel 
tween speed and comprehension, the causes of slow reading, a1 
value of different instruments in improving span of recognition ar 
of reading were also reported. 


Re ’ / ng Re 1Winess Most of t} e studies re] orted i this fis 


to factors that influence progress in beginning reading. In 
nection various types of tests were given and the results correlat: 
the pupils’ subsequent progress in reading. For example, Gate 
d Russell (41) correlated progress in reading at the end o 
sem vith each of 39 test seores secured at the beginning of 
rad Dea 23), Huggett (59) and Petty 86) each used five 1 
of reading readiness and correlated the results with one or more 
of progress in reading. The findings indicated that mental age is 
significant factor in reading readiness, although it is by no m 
only one. In harmony with the results of previous studies D« 
out that the optimum mental age for average work in first-grade 


is six years and a half or more. ‘‘ Below this age far more pupils 


than s eeded.’”’ 23: 616). These facts are often interpreted { 
that reading s] ould be postnons d in the ease of many first grad 
An equally promising assumption is that the approach to readir 
first-grade could be further simplified to advantages 

In order to test the validity of delaying reading in the case of 
with low I.Q.’s, Gates and Russell (44) compared the progress i1 
of two paired groups. One group began reading two months after 

g school and the other group one semester and two months 


1. When the two groups were given the Gates Silent R 
ing Test, the experimental section revealed ‘‘a superiority at 1 
which becomes more pronounced at the end of the year’’ (44 
The preparatory instruction, ‘‘together with the advantage of 
.dditional age and nearly a half-year higher mental age, 


dull-normal, underprivileged, socially, physically, and emotion 


ildren to read better than similar pupils’’ who do not ha‘ 


advantages. The study does not show whether or not a longer or s 
period of preparation would have been better. In the judgment 


investigators the most significant conclusion justified by the stud 
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‘the main sources of difficulty in learning are individual problems 

h must be solved as such and which are, in most cases, not removed 

ere delay in beginning reading’’ (44: 328). 
When the influence of chronological age was considered it was found 
to be far less significant than mental age. For example, Petty concluded 
‘hronologieal age is not important ‘‘when the members of a group 
t vary greatly in age, and when all the members of the group are at 
ast six years old’’ (86: 227). 

There was general agreement that girls do better than boys on most 
the readiness tests as well as on achievement tests in reading. It was 
ggested that the high standing of girls in these tests could be at- 
mted largely to their greater facility in the use of language. Wilson, 

Burke, and Flemming (120) seeured evidence, however, which lends 
rt to the assumption that superiority in reading ability may be ac- 
inied by ‘‘superiority in the important letter abilities functioning 
e mechanies of reading, rather than with mental superiority or 
sex in and of themselves’’ (120: 579). 

Dean found that the relation between good and poor vision and suc- 

ess in beginning reading is very low ‘‘and even negative in some cases’’ 
23: 616). Petty reported that ability to distinguish between visual 
Is is important to success in beginning reading, that eidetie ability 
exert a positive influence, and that susceptibility to illusions may 
av not be favorable to suecess in reading. Gates, Bond and Russell 

d that of the tests which they used the following were the best for 

licting reading progress: word recognition, ability to complete a 
rtially told story, giving words which end with and which begin with 

same sound as an example, blending word sounds, ability to read 
ers of the alphabet, ability ‘‘to listen to, understand, and make use 

the teacher’s instructions in beginning reading’’ (41: 52). 

e fact was emphasized by two investigators that the general find- 

s referred to above vary widely in value for predicting success in 
dividual cases and in different schools. For example, Petty pointed 

that other factors, such as home, social, health, disciphnary, or 

onality problems, might outweigh the influence of certain other 
tors which correlated in general with suecess in beginning reading. 

Gates, Bond and Russell emphasized the fact that to ‘‘the extent that the 

er’s methods influence the pupil’s techniques of learning, they also 
iffect the predictive value of tests. Thus if a teacher effectively em- 
asizes early phonetic attack, tests of blending, rhyming, etc., are likely 
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to give higher correlations with reading progress in her class than in th: 
class of a teacher who places less emphasis on the phonetie approach” 
(41: 52-53). 

Evaluation of Reading Readiness Tests. Several of the studies r. 
ferred to above made use of one or more reading readiness tests and tried 
to determine their prognostic value. In addition, Gates (40) and 
Fendrick and MeGlade (37) reported specific studies of the relative valu 
of such tests for prognostie purposes. Their findings indicate tha 
all the mental tests and reading readiness tests studied have reasonably 
high prognostic value. In general the correlation between mental tests 
and progress in learning to read was greater than between reading readi- 
ness tests and progress in reading. For example, Petty (86) reported: 
correlation of .52 between mental age and reading marks, .48 between 
intelligence quotients and reading marks, and .44 between the total score 
on the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test and reading grades. Dear 
(23) found a correlation of .62 between mental age and first-grade read- 
ing achievement and of .59 and .41 respectively between the scores or 
each of two reading readiness tests and reading achievement. 

Both Dean and Fendrick and MeGlade found that the use of a read. 
ing readiness test in addition to a mental test was only slightly mor 
accurate in predicting progress in beginning reading than the use of : 
mental test alone. This fact is readily explained by the high correlatia 
between mental tests and reading readiness tests which indicate the 
they measure essentially the same functions, For example, Fendrick an’ 
MeGlade found a correlation of .94 between the Detroit First-Gra‘ 
Intelligence Test and the Metropolitan Readiness Test. However, thew 
investigators believe that a ‘‘eritical utilization’’ of both tests ‘‘enhaners 
their significance for prediction of first-grade achievement’’ (37: 194 

Studies of the value of different reading readiness tests revealed fac 
that are interesting but not conelusive. Dean (23) found a correlatio 
of .59 between seores on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests and reading 
achievement as measured by the Metropolitan Reading Achievement Tes 
Grade I, Form A, and .41 between the Monroe Reading Aptitude Tes’ 
and reading achievement. When using the Detroit Word Reeogniti« 
Test as a measure of reading achievement Huggett (59) found a 
relation of .63 with scores on the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Te* 
and a correlation of .71 with seores on the Van Wagenen Readines 
Tests. Because of the limited number of readiness tests included in eat: 
study and the widely different measures of reading achievement thi’ 
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were used final conclusions concerning the relative merits of readiness 
tests eannot be drawn from the data presented. 

As a result of a study including the use of various predictive tests 
Gates concluded that ‘‘the teacher will profit most from reading-readi- 
ness tests if she concerns herself with a pupil’s status in each test and 
arranges her later work to conform to it.’’ (40: 507). This statement 
does not deny the value of the total score. When only the total score is 
used, however, ‘‘much, if not most, of the information of value for the 
guidance of the pupil is lost and the predictive value is often lowered’’ 
40: 507). 

Relation of Ability to Recognize the Details of Words to Progress in 
Learning to Read. In an effort to determine factors and conditions that 
influence progress in beginning reading several investigators secured 
evidence which emphasizes the value of ability to recognize details of 
ords. Wilson, Burke, and Flemming (120), for example, found that 
‘superiority in reading ability tended to be accompanied by superiority 
in the important letter abilities functioning in the mechanies of read- 
ing....’’ (120: 579). Further analysis of their data pointed to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘the greater tendency of boys to make errors in learning 
letter and word forms, may explain to a considerable extent the apparent 
superiority of the girls in progressing in learning to read in grades one 
and two.’’ (120: 581). The fact was emphasized that teachers should 
adapt their guidance to different needs of children in respect to letter 


, 


and word recognition. 

Further evidence of the importance of the mastery of the forms and 
sounds of letters was secured by Wilson and Flemming (121), (122), 
123). As a result of the analysis of test records secured from kinder- 
‘particularly close 


garten and first-grade pupils they concluded that 
relationships obtained between skill in reading and certain other abilities 
with letter forms and sounds. . . . The practical applications of the find- 
ings of this study seems to be careful guidance of children by teachers 
in making use of letter forms and sounds in mastering the mechanics 
of reading’’ (122: 49-51). Their data indicated also that ‘‘need for this 
guidance begins long before Grade I, and for some children probably 
continues for a considerable time after Grade I’’ (121: 31). The investi- 
gators point out vigorously, however, that such findings do not justify 
the traditional practice of drilling pupils at length ‘‘on the alphabet, 
syllables, and phonograms, with little, if any, relation of such drill to 
felt needs and interests.’’ They rightly maintained that any emphasis 
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on the forms and sounds of basic elements in reading should be functional 
in the sense of ‘‘promoting the comprehension of ideas which satisfy 
reader’s needs’’ (122: 51-52). 

Value and Limitation of Phonics in Learning to Read. Closely re. 
lated to the preceding group of studies are those concerned with the 
value of phonies in learning to read. In this connection, Turrentine 
(115) reviewed recent trends, Spache (99) and Gunderson (49) at. 
tempted to identify the elements which should be taught and Gates and 
Russell (43) and Agnew (1) reported the results of experiments to 
determine the value of teaching phonies. 

The review of recent trends by Turrentine showed clearly that many 
conflicting theories and practices prevail in teaching phonies. In this 
connection the inadequacy of early phonic training in attacking poly- 
syllabic words was pointed out. She coneluded that perhaps current 
difficulties and confusion lie not so much in the basie concept of or need 
for phonies as in the way it is taught. Somewhat similar conclusions were 
reached by Spache. After reviewing the results of various studies he 
expressed the view that ‘‘final arguments against phonies, on the grounds 
that it engenders undesirable habits of word-analysis and produces slow, 
uninterested readers, may be answered . . . by more careful choice of 
materials of instruction and stricter attention to relevant psychological 
facts and principles’’ (99: 149). Whereas no objective evidence was 
presented to support these views it is significant that both investigators 
reached similar conclusions. 

In determining what phonies should be taught Spache (99) analyzed 
critically the results of several studies of the nature and frequency of 
the phonetic elements in words and developed a series of criteria for 
selection. Gunderson (49) directed attention specifically to the phono 
grams listed in ten reading manuals for use in Grades I and II. The 
findings and recommendations of these investigators cannot be reported 
here in detail. The fact should be pointed out, however, that each con- 
cluded that the teaching of phonies could be simplified to advantage ané 
that specific types of guidance should be introduced, as a rule, in re 
sponse to pupil needs. 

Gates and Russell (43) compared the reading achievement of firs'- 
grade pupils classified according to scores on the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests and according to the amount and kind of phonetic instruction re- 
ceived. Group D ineluded those who received the smallest amount 0! 
phonies or word analysis; group E received a moderate amount of ‘‘in- 
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formal, newer-type word analysis’’; group F received substantial or 

‘large amounts of conventional phonetic drill. The results of the tests 
showed that Group E made the most effective progress and justified the 

onclusion that a moderate amount of training in word analysis is better 

} than no such training or of large amounts of conventional phonetie drill. 
Without doubt the most elaborate study of the value and limitations 

f phonies, reported during recent years, was carried on by Agnew (1) 

n Raleigh and Durham, North Carolina. Through the use of carefully 

planned procedures he identified the amount and character of the 

yhonetie training given in grades I, II, and III and compared the 


S achievement of pupils in the last half of grade III in both oral and 


silent reading. The evidence secured led to the conclusion that consistent 
training in phonies ‘‘(a) inereases independence in recognizing words 
previously learned; (b) aids in ‘unlocking’ new words by giving the 
upil a method of sound analysis; (¢) encourages correct pronunciation ; 
ind (d) improves the quality of oral reading’’ (1:44). The investigator 
maintained that a number of objections to phonetic training have been 
exaggerated. He found no evidence for example, that large consistent 
mounts of phonetie training tend ‘‘(a) to sacrifice interest in the con- 
tent of reading; (b) to result in the neglect of context clues; (c) to 
result in unnecessarily laborious recognition of unfamiliar words; and 


to be unnecessary because the advantages attributed to phonetic 
training might be obtained without formal training’’ (1:44). The 
tudy did show, however, that phonetic training tends to slow up oral 
reading but to promote greater accuracy. There was no evidence, on the 
ther hand, of deereased efficiency in silent reading. 

The results of the experiments referred to above agree in respect to 

e advisability of some phonetic training. There appears to be differ- 

es in the findings of Gates and Russell and of Agnew concerning the 

lue of large amounts of such training. It is impossible to determine 
‘rom the evidence available whether these differences are due to variations 

the amount or kind of training offered or to other aspects of the total 
eading program provided. 

Merits of Different Procedures in Beginning Reading. Several 
studies related to the merits of different procedures in teaching beginning 
reading. Houston (57) presented evidence of more progress in reading 
n the ease of equated first-grade groups with whom manuscript writing 
vas used as contrasted with the progress of groups using cursive writing. 
Berman (9) studied the influence of the kinaesthetie factor, particularly 
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with slow learners, and secured evidence of the value of manual tracing vailec 
He concluded that Fernald and Keller were justified in assuming tht neede 
‘*a defensible teaching method would utilize every sensory channel throu 
each makes a natural contribution to the learning process’’ (9:198). G 
Jardine (61) compared the progress of equated 1B classes, one grow evide 
using preprimers and the other using reading materials presente subse 
through the use of slides. When the Metropolitan Achievement Test was the ti 
given it was found that the latter group made a higher average scor i41). 
The advantages of the use of slides was greatest among the slower pupil in re 
As pointed out by Jardine, this procedure involves a great amount oi progl 
work on the part of teachers, but permits much adaptation of reading begin 
material to the needs of pupils. The fact that materials were adapted t is ‘‘¥ 
pupil needs was doubtless of greater significance than the specific form have 
of presentation. less i 
Keener (64) described the non-oral method used in some of the Chi. R 
cago schools and cited evidence concerning its value. Test results a differ 
observations showed that ‘‘ pupils can learn to read at least as well by th in th 
non-oral method as by the oral method’’ (64: 292), and that they have: relati 
tendency to vocalize less. The data presented do not compare ti ing @ 
progress of the pupils in other aspects of reading in the primary grade sumn 
nor in all phases of reading in the upper grades. Wrightstone ani diffie 
others (126) compared the progress of eight ‘‘activity’’ and eight ‘‘non- and ¢ 
activity’’ schools in speed and comprehension in reading and found the the h 
the former achieved results ‘‘essentially equal to the conventional pro- of th 
gram in the knowledge and skills that enter into reading comprehension with 
(126: 244) and in speed of reading, but superior outcomes in other twen 
objectives such as obtaining and interpreting facts and data. Wheres nifies 
the investigators were confident that the activity type of school is dis vocal 
tinctly superior to the conventional type, they recognize limitations it form. 
the data presented and indicate that the conclusions presented should be word 
recognized as tentative. and = 
Lee (71) used the metronoscope with classes in various grades for 4 into 
portion of the reading period each day throughout a year. He reported A 
that since the metronoscope has been introduced retentions in the firs- porte 
grade have been materially reduced. Furthermore, the scores 0 ten | 
standardized reading tests throughout the school are from 10.7 per cet! to de 
to 94.8 per cent better for those receiving metronoscope training tha! resul 
for those not receiving such training. Unfortunately, the study co value 
and | 


siders only one method of improving the reading program that had pre 
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yailed in the school system. It is, therefore, impossible to conclude that 
needed improvement in achievement could be secured best or only 
through the use of the metronoscope. 

Growth in Beginning Reading. Boney (14) presents very interesting 
evidence concerning the awakening of reading ability and the nature of 
subsequent growth in reading. ‘‘This period of awakening or spurt is 

e time when the pupil makes rapid strides in learning to read’’ (14: 
i41). He points out the fact that pupils often remain at a given level 
n reading for a considerable period of time and then make very rapid 
progress. The spurts are more conspicuous in the case of pupils who 
begin reading rather late. The question on which he wishes further light 
is ‘‘whether or not the spurt would have come as early, or if it would 

ive come at all, without several months of what appears to be value- 

ss instruction’’ (14: 141). 

Reading Vocabularies. Keen interest continues in the study of the 
lifferent words included in reading vocabularies. Of major importance 
his connection is the summary by Seegers (93) of 263 investigations 
to voeabularies at the elementary school level. Writing, read- 
g and speaking vocabularies were considered and the major findings 


relat 


une? 


immarized under the following headings: voeabulary lists; vocabulary 
difficulties in subject fields or textbooks ; relationship between vocabulary 
ind certain other factors, such as intelligence and the language spoken in 
the home; growth in vocabulary ; and aspects of testing. A second study 
of the survey type was made by Hebel (52). It was concerned specifically 
1 the voeabulary of reading materials. As a result of an analysis of 
twenty-three previous studies she ealled attention to the following sig- 
nificant results of research in this field: ‘‘scientifie appraisals of the 
wabulary loads of many books in beginning reading’’; ‘‘some in- 
rmation in regard to a common vocabulary’’; ‘‘the number of different 
vords which books contain’’; ‘‘the average number of word repetitions’? ; 
ud “‘the extent to which the vocabulary of one book is carried over 
succeeding books. ’’ 
Analyses of the vocabularies of beginning books in reading were re- 
ported by four investigators. Curtis (20) studied the vocabularies of 


fen pre-primer programs to identify a core vocabulary, if possible, and 
) determine the practicability of wide reading among beginners. As a 


esult of his analysis he identified a list of 72 words of high functional 


lue and concluded that through ‘‘systematie work on a core vocabulary 
and careful selection of units’’ wide reading is entirely practicable for 
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beginners. Hockett (55) presented data relative to the vocabularies oj 
six primers and six first readers published very recently. His analysis 
revealed a continuation of the trend toward a restricted vocabulary 
burden at each level. Betts (10) analyzed the vocabularies of 39 recep; 
preprimers, primers, and first readers. The chief outcome was a ‘‘ cum. 
lative vocabulary by levels.’’ The study showed a surprisingly smal 


number of words common to preprimers, primers and first readers. As elope 
an aid in directing attention to the words of greatest importance in be. eadin: 
ginning reading Stone (101) proposed a list of 150 words based on ex. validit: 
tended research. The rank of each of these words on five separate lists Horn | 
was reported. ery 

Two additional studies at the elementary-school level merit emphasis, ermal 


One relates to an elaborate investigation (116) now in progress under (56:1 
the direction of H. D. Rinsland which aims to identify the mos As 
frequently used words of children in each elementary grade. When that tl 


completed the study will ‘‘establish the reliability of the count for eac) that al 
grade’’ and will ‘‘list all words of high frequency with the frequency voeabu 
of each word’’ (116: 159). Gates, Bond, and Russell (42) earried on to grat 
an elaborate study among 600 pupils in Grades II to VI inelusive, t if they 
determine ability to work out the recognition, pronunciation, and mean- St 
ing of thirty words from each of the twenty thousands of the Thorndike has be 


list. The study showed in general that ‘‘the first thousand words is by wo! 
slightly easier than the second,’’ that ‘‘the successive thousands from be te 
the second to the tenth show increasing difficulty,’’ and that ‘‘ beyond analys 
the tenth thousand the increase in difficulty is slight. . . . Not until the the fa 
sixth grade is reached do the pupils recognize half as many words in the than ¢ 


tenth as in the first two thousand’’ (42: 167). mav b 

At the junior and senior high school levels, Curtis (19) reported the nadie 
results of an elaborate analysis of the vocabulary of science textbooks. reader 
He found ‘‘that more than twice as many of the unecomprehended been j 


technical and non-technical words which pupils of junior and senior wade 
high schools encounter in their textbooks of science belong in the sevent) le 
thousand-word level’’ of Thorndike’s 20,000 words ‘‘as belong in the Santen 


sixth or any preceding level’’ (19: 115). The word-by-word analysis the vi 
of thirty textbooks in science led to the conclusion that the ‘‘ vocabularies diffieu 
are too difficult for the pupils for whom they are written’’ and ‘‘that reades 
too large a percentage of the difficult words found in such textbooks o! Co 
science are not defined.’’ These findings led to the recommendation that (75) 

the number of scientific terms introduced in science textbooks should be derivi 
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ries of reatly reduced and that all technical and nontechnical words above the 
Nalysis ixth thousand in the Thorndike list should be defined. Curtis also iden- 
bular ified the scientific terms which according to his criteria were of sufficient 
jmportance to merit mastery by pupils of general science, biology and 
“Cum chemistry. 
Small = At the adult level, The Works Progress Administration (125) de- 
rs. As veloped a graded word list in four levels for use in the preparation of 
in be. reading materials for adult education ‘‘in the foundation fields.’’ The 
On €t. validity and reliability of adult vocabulary lists was considered by 
n (56). His study led to the conclusion that ‘‘we have accumulated 
ery dependable data on the four or five thousand words most 
ermanently, most frequently, and most universally used by adults’’ 
(56: 138). 
A study by Doleh and Doleh (28) verified the prevailing impression 
at the Bible is relatively easy reading material. His analysis showed 
ilmost half of the words in the Gospel of St. Mark are in the oral 
vocabulary of pre-school children and that ‘‘nine out of ten are known 
He concluded that ‘‘all can read the Bible— 


, 


» grade school children.’ 
hey will’’ (28: 298). 

Studies of Concepts and Meaning Vocabularies. Increasing interest 
has been expressed recently in the analysis of the concepts represented 
words in different types of reading material and in problems relating 
the aequisition of a meaning vocabulary. As a result of a concept 
lysis of seven pre-primers and six primers, Sims (95) pointed out 
faet that many of the words included were used to represent more 
n one concept or meaning. It follows that the meaning of a word 
be only partially known after its recognition has been thoroughly 
‘tered. Meighen and Barth (80) examined ten recent third-grade 
ders and found that a large amount of geographic material had 
ineluded. They concluded that 


‘many of the stories in third- 
readers would not be especially meaningful to children un- 
ss they knew something about the location and the environmental 
itures of the regions introduced’’ (80: 301). Supporting evidence for 
the view just expressed was secured by Herbers (53) who studied the 
ficulties eneountered by 30 pupils in comprehending a third-grade 
eader. 

Concerning the methods used in deriving meanings in reading Looby 
75) found that the context was used widely and that proficiency in 
deriving correct meanings was correlated closely with the mental ability 
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and environment of pupils. In an investigation of the influence of Latiy 43 su 
on word knowledge, Pond (88) secured evidence that intelligence wa teache 
closely associated with vocabulary knowledge on the part of those why major 
had studied Latin. As a result of a controlled experiment Tate (104 reculs 


found that large gains can be made in the meaning vocabularies of upper he ust 
grade pupils in a half year and that a study of root words is very help. regul: 
ful in this connection. Curoe (18) secured evidence that directing x. in tea 
tention of college seniors for three minutes daily throughout a semester are of 
to a short list of selected words with emphasis upon their meanings is of ing tl 
great value. Such findings justify the recommendation that definite a. they : 


tention be given at all educational levels to the enrichment of the mean- stereo 
ing vocabulary of the learner. too m 

The administration of the Michigan Vocabulary Profile by Green a sect 
(48) to more than 1600 students in Grades IX, XII, and XIV revealed accep) 
three highly significant facts: vocabulary mastery increases more or |ess 
regularly throughout the grades represented ; the scores on the tests wer 
significantly higher for men than for women in most of the subjects secure 


represented; and the correlations between the scores on the different the p 
divisions of the tests (human relations, commerce, government, pliysica! activi 
science, biological sciences, mathematics, fine arts, sports) were all below latter 
.55, the average being .30. Greene concluded from these findings that tly sisten 
vocabulary of each division included variables not found in those of other were 
divisions. Other data indicated that there is not a ‘‘single vocabulary teach 


factor in the persons tested but rather a number of somewhat isolate! at the 
patterns’’ (48: 389). to the 
In order to test the validity of the assumption that familiarity with highh: 
words is relatively stable over a period of time, Dale and Weedon (2! ings 
gave 50 business terms to groups of seventh and eighth grade pupils in study 


1928, 1932, and 1937. The correlations between the results of the different ment: 
tests were all high. There was greater change, however, in pupils’ under- 0 
standing of the terms during the four-year period from 1928 to 1932 readi 
than during the five-year period from 1932 to 1937. After considering to wh 
the implications of their study, the investigators concluded that “‘th and 
testing of the familiarity of words in varied areas of living probably orade 


has a sociological significance hitherto unused by workers in this fiel’” fewe1 
(21: 144). in th 

Value of Workbooks. In response to many requests for opinions con- frequ 
cerning the value and use of workbooks, The Association for Childhoo! Daw 
Education in Washington carried on a questionnaire study (12) among small 
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t Lati 43 supervisors and principals and a much larger number of classroom 
ce w teachers. The reports indicated, among other items, that in a large 
alls majority of the situations represented, workbooks are used more or less 
10¢ regularly, that in the judgment of supervisors and teachers more would 
Upp be used if they were available, that they should be used at assigned or 
Y help. regular periods in Grades I, II, and III, that they are of greater value 
ing at. n teaching pupils to read than in keeping them busy or quiet, that they 
Mester are of greater value in helping detect reading difficulties than in remedy- 
8 1S 01 ng them, and that the chief objections to reading workbooks are that 
ate at they are too expensive in time and effort for the value received, are too 
mi eotvped or standardized to meet the needs of children, and require 
‘+h supervision. The value of the report was greatly increased by 
ry section dealing with prevailing assumptions and beliefs underlying the 
ve eentanee of workbooks and by a series of questions relative to the 
or of workbooks in facilitating the learning process. 

s Less favorable information relating to the value of workbooks was 
secured in two experimental studies. Gates and Russell (43) compared 
ferent the progress of two groups, the former making use in beginning reading 
, ties of both a primer and elaborate workbook materials and thi 
tter using the primer only. Their findings indicated a slight but per- 
sistent advantage in favor of the former group. However, the differences 
were not statistically signifieant. Motter (83) compared the value of 
uu teacher assignments and workbook assignments in social studies classes 
it the seeondary-school level and found that neither is notably superior 
other method. The fact that both of these experiments related to 
ghly specifie situations may account in part for the difference in find- 
- ngs as compared with those of the American Childhood Association 
study. It is quite possible, on the other hand, that the prevailing judg- 

el ments of teachers and supervisors should be checked experimentally. 
Oral Reading. Investigators expressed increased interest in oral 
’ reading problems during the last year. In order to determine the extent 
to which reading difficulties in the primary grades persist in Grades IV 
d V, Daw (22) seeured reeords from 100 pupils in each of the latter 
grades. His data showed that whereas the pupils of the fifth grade made 
er mistakes than those in the fourth, the errors which headed the list 
the fifth grade corresponded closely with those which oceurred most 
col frequently in the third-grade. The ‘‘oral-reading demons’’ according to 
Daw are inadequate word mastery skill, poor enunciation, errors on 
a, small words, inadequate phrasing, and lack of expression. As shown by 
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Moss (82) speech defects are a definite handicap to oral reading in tly pict’ 
second-grade. She concluded that ‘‘the majority of speech defects among pict 
second-grade pupils of average intelligence and chronological age are dy: and 
to faulty habits and could be overcome in time, with proper supervisix ; 
and corrective methods, both at home and at school’’ (82: 654). fact 

Organization of Instruction to Provide for Group and Individy port 
Needs. Much evidence was reported during the year which supports th: sem 
conclusion that pupils ean be classified to advantage into homogeneoy rep 


groups for purposes of instruction in reading. For example, Kieslixy 
(65) reported favorably on the advantages of classifying first-grad 
pupils into three groups on the basis of their I.Q.’s; Kvaraceus anj 
Wiles (68), on the superiority of classifying second-grade pupils on th: 
basis of scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Test (Reading, English 
and Spelling) and the judgments of teachers as compared with heteroge. 
neous grouping; O’Bannon (85) on the value of classifying third, fourth 


of € 
achi 
exis 
nint 
of i 
fact 


also 
fifth, and sixth grade pupils in terms of scores on the Gates Silent Read. but 
ing Tests; and Martin and Rochefort (77) on the value of classifying bro 
sixth and seventh grade pupils in terms of scores on the same test. The cha. 
results of all these studies were conclusive concerning the value of some (13 
form of grouping to reduce variations in the attainments, capacities and rela 
needs of the pupils taught in given classes. var 
Reading in the Content Fields. In harmony with the recommenik- eon’ 
tions made by two recent national committees problems relating to read- dev 
ing in the content fields have received increasing emphasis during the ach 
past year. Reference will be made first to studies of textbooks. Treacy 
(114) reviewed briefly recent efforts to improve the construction ané by 
selection of textbooks and emphasized their great value as instruments pro 
for molding attitudes. He also cited evidence of the value of recognizing por 
pupil interest in selecting books. Doleh (27) analyzed the fact burde ine] 
in elementary school textbooks in geography, history, science, and healt! ora 
and found wide variations in their difficulty. Because of the significance atte 
of his findings, he urged that future studies of reading difficulty mak (87 
wider use of data relating to fact burden. Strickland (102) carried m doe 
an exploratory study in Grades I to IV, inclusive, to determine the type his 
of graphs that are intelligible to children at these levels and the minimun con 
instruction necessary. His findings showed that a very large major! bet 
of the pupils tested were interested in graphs, that above the first grade pre 
the difficulties encountered in reading them were surprisingly few, 2 the 


that the expressed preferences of the pupils ‘‘placed the developments 
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ng in th Me picture chart in first rank at each grade level, followed by the unit 
ts among ietograph, cirele graph, line graph (for grades III and IV only), bars 
e are dy ” d figures, and last of all bars on a grid’’ (102: 114). 

DEFVisicr The faet is widely recognized that ability to read is a significant 
. factor in scholastic achievement. During the past year, Read (89) re- 


dividy HH ported a correlation of .41 between reading comprehension and first- 
Dorts the semester average in a municipal university. In harmony with findings 
bgeneoy J reported earlier, rate of reading was of far less significance than level 
Kiesling of comprehension. In an extended study of reading and ninth-grade 
‘st-grate HBP achievement, Bond (13) found that ‘‘varying degrees of relationship 
eus and HB exist between the several aspects of ability in reading and composite 


s on the J ninth grade achievement. Ability in composite comprehension, in location 
Englis of information, and in power of comprehension are all highly significant 
eteroge. factors in composite ninth grade achievement.’’ (13:56) Her data showed 
. fourt » also that slow readers are at an advantage in composite achievement, 
it Read but that rapid reading is ‘‘a definite help in enlarging vocabulary and 
ssifying broadening literary acquaintance’’ whereas a slow rate of reading ‘‘is 
st. The characteristic of high achievement in science, mathematics and Latin’’ 
of some 3:58). As implied by the foregoing statements ‘‘varying degrees of 
ties and relationship exist between the several aspects of reading and each of the 

various ninth grade subjects’’ (13: 56). These findings support the 
menda- contention that all teachers should make special effort to promote the 
fo read development of those reading habits which are of greatest value in 


ing t achieving the ends sought in their respective subjects. 
Treacr Evidence of the value of specifie guidance in reading was presented 
on and by various investigators. As a result of statewide effort in Iowa to im- 
uments prove work-type reading in different content fields, Bennett (7, 8) re- 
ynizing ported gains significantly above average expectancy in grades IV to VIII 
burder inclusive. Phipps (87) found as a result of an experiment in‘six sixth- 
grade classes that ‘‘ability to read history can be improved by giving 
ficane: ittention to the development of a meaningful vocabulary in history’’ 
y maki 87:22). Stright (103) presented clear evidence ‘‘that a definite relation 


does exist between a student’s ability to read with comprehension and 
his skill in solving algebraic problems’’ (103: 372). As a result of a 
nimu controlled experiment in freshmen high school classes he found that ‘‘a 
a jority better knowledge of reading mechanics does increase a student’s com- 
does carry over into 


sé 


grad prehension,’’ that this increase in comprehension 
W, an the student’s ability to solve algebraic problems’’ and that ‘‘word mean- 
menta ing should be stressed in the teaching of algebra’’ (103: 372). Clark 
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(15) likewise secured evidence of a significant relationship between read. 
ing comprehension and algebraic achievement, also that remedial jy. 
struction resulted in better reading achievement ‘‘which in turn effeete) 
a higher coefficient of correlation with algebraic achievement’’ (15: 67 

In the field of English, Hovious (58) presented evidence of the valy 
of teaching reading and writing (or speaking) in the high school » quent 
complementary arts. ‘‘The problems of the reader (consumer) and the BP her 
problems of the writer (producer) went hand in hand. The reading HM; qj 
project was, in each ease, the point of departure, leading to furthe hetwe 
reading to produce a radio program, a panel discussion, a diary, a book ment: 
a newspaper, or an assembly program. .. .’’ (58:838). Heaton (5) 
demonstrated the value at the college level of wide informal reading i 
connection with a core curriculum in increasing the literary aequaintane 
of students and their reading efficiency. Through the use of special tests 
designed to measure comprehension of plot, character, and social and 
ethical values in twelve elassies, Crawford (16) found wide variations 


conce 
eertal 
recor 


level. 


in the achievement of secondary school pupils in long term and in shor visual 
term schools. Her data also showed wide variations in the achievemen! excel 
of each grade group and much overlapping in all grades. She recon: is all 
mended a more careful selection of classics in terms of the reading ‘oom 
abilities of the pupils taught. of su 

Relation of Intelligence to Basic Factors in Reading. Using the domi 
Kuhlman-Anderson Test and the Myers Mental Measure as bases 0’ that 1 
classification, Leavell and Sterling (70) secured correlations betwe porta 


intelligence and such basie factors in reading as number of fixatios J Ip 
number of regressions, duration of fixations, span of recognition, rate IB evide: 
and comprehension. The records secured showed ‘‘a fairly marke muse] 
tendency for the less intelligent children to make more regressions tha! “stut 
the more intelligent’’ (70: 154). When the Kuhlman-Anderson Test was aceou 
used significant differences were found in the median seores of th of 

superior and inferior intelligence groups ‘‘in the number of fixations a 
per hundred words of reading material, the number of regressions per , 
hundred words, the span of recognition and the rate of reading’’ (7! Feder 
154-55). The statement should be added that the coefficients of correls- hensic 
tion between rate of reading and intelligence varied with the tests used distin 
Furthermore, the differences between the superior and the average it- readit 
telligence groups was greater in more of the basie factors when th 
Kuhlman-Anderson Test was used than when the Myers Mental Measure 
was given. 
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nparisons of Good and Poor Readers. Several investigators were 
erned with differences between good and poor readers in respect to 
hasie factors in reading. Stromberg (104) secured eye-movement 





rds of a group of fast and a group of slow readers at the college 





el. His data showed that the latter made more fixations and conse- 





y more eye-movements in reading than did the former. On the 
hand, he found no consistent differences between the two groups 





ergent movements during fixations and convergence movements 





between fixations nor in the proportions of fixations and corrective move- 





for the types of reading materials used. 





Crosland (17) compared superior and inferior elementary school 





ers in letter position and range of attention scores. The investigator’s 





tter sition, ‘range of attention,’ tachistoscopie test’’ and various 





tests of eye-dominance were used. The tachistoscopic tests showed ‘‘that 





superior readers excel the defective readers in the left visual field. 





nferior readers excel the superior children in the extreme right 






sual field. Generally, without regard to letter position the superiors 





e inferiors. Hence, the right-field superiority of the defectives 





he more remarkable’’ (17: 426). The eye-dominance tests showed 





jority of defective readers to be left-eyed and a larger majority 





superior readers to be right-eyed.’’ He econeluded that ‘‘left-eye 





nee has some kinship with defective reading, although it appears 





t there are other causative factors leading to poor skill in this im- 
activity’’ (17 :427). 


In a study of 52 stutterers and 56 normal speakers Moser (81) secured 







nee that stuttering is often accompanied by lack of control of the 






es of the eyes. He interpreted his data as supporting the view that 





stuttering may be a generalized neuro-museular derangement and may 
nt for certain reading disabilities’’ (81: 139). Further evidence 





validity of this eonelusion is needed. 
Comprehension and Related Factors. Acting upon the assumption 


ere are gradations of comprehension of even a very simple idea,”’ 






36) pre pared and gave to eollece students a so-called: compre- 





maturity test. An analysis of the scores revealed two apparently 





t types or attitudes of reading with a third type indicated, namely, 





ng for information, reading for inference, and certain differentiat- 





racteristies of reading for appreciation. The analysis also re- 





marked tendency for most individuals to react quite con- 





ntly upon that level of response which characterizes the quality of 
their insight’’ (36: 605). 
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Evidence that difficulty of material influences comprehension wa; prese 
presented by both Walker (117) and Tinker (110). Walker’s study ceptit 
showed also that ‘‘most of the deviations from normal observed in th differ 
good reader occurred under changes in the requirement of compr. whiel 
hension’’ (117: 480). Furthermore, Flanagan (39) pointed out thy mate} 
increasing rate of reading decreases comprehension scores. Obviously. an in 
the degree of comprehension is influenced materially by the purpose o readi 
reading, by the demand made upon the reader, by the difficulty of the unde! 
material read, and by the rate of reading. of the 
Concerning the correlation between rate of reading and compre. move 
hension Tinker (110) found that it is high in the case of easy material readi 
but decreases steadily as difficulty increases. He concluded that there is reade 
some indication that ‘‘type of material including kind of response re “det 
quired in the reading test also affects the correlation between speed and R 
comprehension’’ (110:94). sues : 
Speed of Reading. In a study involving college students Arnold and uatio 
Tinker (3) found that the briefest mean pause of the eyes in silent read- vatin 
ing is longer than the exposure needed for ‘‘a well cleared-up per- A 
ception.’’ Among the factors involved in determining the duration o and | 
the shortest possible pause the following were emphasized: ‘‘(1) di Kram 
vergence of the eyes during the pause after the convergence that occur “toa 
in saccadic movements; and (2) reaction time of the eyes’’ (3: 279 of chi 
The longer fixational pauses in reading ‘‘may be explained in terms o! tastes 
the requirements for comprehension and assimilation of the material (66: 
read’’ (3: 280). ness, 
In a study of the causes of slow reading, Sisson (97) identified the termi 
following factors as significant determiners of individual differences intere 
reading ability: intelligence, or the ability to comprehend the written meres 
word; perceptual span or word perception; and the ‘‘attitudinal ani schoo 
conative determiners of the kind and amount of product or bi-product conne 
of the reading.’’ Of these he directed attention particularly to the third gence 
He described the slow reader as a careful, detailed reader, and mait- ol ree 
tained that the good reader is characterized by ‘‘a plasticity and facility readii 
of change in mode of attack to meet the requirements of the particular Tl 
situation’’ (97: 211). emph 
Considerable effort has been made during the past few years to in- of 3¢ 
prove efficiency in reading, and particularly speed, through the use 0! clear! 
instrumentation. Dodson (26) reported evidence of the value of th —s 
ley 


use of the metronoscope in all elementary grades and Weber (1!* 
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presented evidence of the value of using a tachistoscope in quick per- 
ception exercises with college students. Approaching the problem quite 
differently Sisson (96) compared the progress of two groups, one of 
which received specific training in eye-movements through the use of 
materials that designated the fixation points. The other group received 
an instruction sheet which stressed the need of increasing the speed of 
reading and indicated that improvement would result from reading 
under proper conditions of concentration and motivation. A comparison 
of the progress of the two groups led to the conclusion that training eye- 
movements is no more effective in respect to speed of reading than mere 
reading with intent to improve. Since this method may direct the 
reader’s attention to the mechanics of the reading process, it may also 
‘detract from the understanding of what is read’’ (96: 40). 

Reading Interests. The studies reported relate largely to three is- 
sues: reading interests and preferences of children and adults; the eval- 
uation of leisure reading; and methods of stimulating reading and ele- 
vating reading tastes. 

Approximately 200 studies of the reading interests of elementary 
and high school pupils have been published to date in this country. 
Kramer (66) presented a summary of those which seemed to contribute 
‘to a better understanding of how best to direct the reading interests 
of children toward the formation of more permanent and discriminating 
tastes and to help them to aequire a knowledge of the usefulness of books’’ 
66: 311). One of the striking facts revealed is that although liveli- 
ness, animalness, humor, and conversation are important interest de- 
terminers among young children, no one quality is largely responsible for 
interest in reading. A second fact is that interest in the reading of books 
increases rapidly during the grades but decreases notably at the high 
school level. This fact calls for searching study of the influence in this 
connection which secondary schools exert. A third fact is that intelli- 
gence and environmental factors influence both the amount and kind 
f reading which children do; to a less marked degree, sex also influences 
reading interests. 

Three studies of reading interests at the high school level merit 
phasis. Rothney and McCaul (91) made a study of the preferences 
306 eleventh-grade college-preparatory boys. The reports showed 
arly that they had a liking for materials dealing with the con- 
temporary scene and for literature that related closely to their lives. 
They expressed dislike for histories of literature, thus indicating ‘‘that 
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the factual, analytical, history-of-literature approach is not conducip 

to generating an interest in literary works’’ (91: 659). Levi (7 the be 
secured information from several hundred studies in grades VII to XI 
inclusive, to determine if pupils tend to become more news-conscious jy 
succeeding years. The data indicated that the tenth grade ranked lowe 
of all the grades studied in newspaper reading and in interest in ey. 
rent events. One explanation offered relates to the fact that many ¢ 
the students studied changed to a new school at the beginning of th 
tenth grade thus introducing a distraction. The evidence presentej 
justified the conclusion that teachers should encourage more reading ¢ 
current events throughout the secondary school period. Additional jp. 
formation concerning the nature of the problem at the high school levd 
was presented by Emery (33) who found that 66 percent of 4,507 juniox 
and seniors listed no books read and 16 percent indicated no reading of 
magazines during summer vacations. 
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Kangley (63) found that the characteristies of the best liked poems were 


: a : : they s 
‘fa elear rhyme scheme, simplicity, dialogue, obvious sound effect, story : 


element, humor, and relation to common experience’’ (63: 141). The 
differences in the preferences of the best readers and poorest reader 
were very significant, the latter preferring poems classified as ‘‘ obvious 
sound effects’’ and ‘‘obvious humor.’’ The former tended to select poems 
falling in the less popular subdivisions. That interest in poetry can be 
cultivated was demonstrated by Gillett (46) who earried on studies wit! 
grade children. Her experiments led to the conelusion that ‘‘there ar 
specifie techniques in teaching poetry, varying in effectiveness, but 4 
contributing to an increased interest’’ (46: 16). 

The results of studies of reading interests at the adult level are als 
very illuminating. Krieg (67) made an analysis of the library circulation 
during a four-week’s period in a middle-western manufacturing con- 
munity. The study showed that children borrow more books than adults 
that girls borrow more than boys, that men borrow about as many books 
as women, and that students and housewives use the library more than 
any other class. Of the total circulation, fiction represented 71.9 percen' 
Whereas accessibility is a vital factor there is a ‘‘dead spot’’ between 
easy walking distance and more remote centers from which people come 
by ear or bus. 

Evidence of the extent to which certain popular magazines are real will di 
or seen was presented in research bulletins published by Life (74). » 
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| ; 
| = ' s of 13,045 interviews to determine the number of people wio 
pep look into a typical issue of Collier’s, Libe; ty, Life, or S 
ind that 56.8 percent of our population above nine years of age 
{ “ 
UUU people, see one or more of these magazines each week. This 


, g corresponds closely with data presented previously t 


it half of the people in this country read or look at magazin 


s also well known that the amount of leisure 1 iding 


rent occupational groups. In this connection, Wileox (119 
out that faculty members read far less, other that require 
. | reading, than might be expected. The explanation offered 
vy responsibilities made wide leisure reading impossible for 
gly large percentage of them. 
e evaluation of the leisure reading of pupils presents challenging 
it all levels. In this connection the Eight-Year Study of the 


{ Kduea lon Association has developed four assumptions con 


upils’ re ading expt rience s. As propose d by Eberhart 32 

S be of such a nature that the pupil is stimulated ‘‘(1) to 
nsively, 2) to read various types of fiction and non-fiction, 

d books of gradually inereasing maturity and complexity, and 


velop special interests in various fields of knowledge and various 
s of literature’’ (32: 258). The application of these criteria is il- 
strated in Eberhart’s report. Through the use of the techniques de- 
eacher “may come to a realization of the successful aspects 
of the points at which change in emphasis or direction 
ile’? (32: 268 
various methods of cultivating reading interests and tastes were re- 
le (69) emphasized the value of a shift from ‘‘intensiv: 


reading, from teacher-chosen elassies to pupil-chosen ma 


} na 
: - : . - _ . 

a Irom reading tor knowl ige tO reading tor experience and 
re’’ (69:21). Rosenbaum (90) reported favorably on the values 


rough highly motivated conference periods library reading 


Haneock (50) deseribed the results of two periods each week 


litorlum devoted to stimulating leetures on various ‘types of 

pplemented by actual reading durir g three class pe riods 

the types of literature discussed in the auditorium. Erick- 

mphasized the importance not only of providing an abundance 

sting, attractive literature but also of pr r ouidance that 

lop interest in and appreciation of the best literature suitable 
reading interests of children. 
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Remedial Reading. The term remedial reading has been used 
creasingly during recent years to refer to the corrective work unde 
taken by schools with groups or individuals who are retarded in rej 
ing. Following an extended survey of recent literature in this fq; 
Traxler (112) concluded that the research done thus far relates to 
specific aspects of the problems: objectives of such training ; identificati, 
of retarded readers; the diagnosis of difficulties; organization of » 
structional groups; remedial procedures; evaluation of progress. () 
the basis of the evidence reviewed, he concluded that the status of por My 1°" 
readers can be greatly improved through ‘‘skillful classroom teaching direc’ 
As a result of a survey of 54 recent publications concerning diagnos qT 


and remedial teaching Tinker (107) reached the hopeful conclusion th: Hy '"*: 
when proper methods are adequately applied ‘‘reading handicaps ex Dart 
be largely overcome or entirely eliminated’’ (107: 301). The results ¢ fe) ° ‘? 
specific studies published during the year support this view. in th 
In an experiment at the elementary school level, Dimmick (2 —) “° 
studied the effect of reorganizing a school from a platoon type to: fe stude 


remedial type organization. Three principles were observed in effectin ff) *)™! 
the reorganization: the case method was employed in the study ¢ A 
children’s needs; through an enriched school program every pupil wa cond) 
given equal opportunity to go through the same cycle of experiences adeq' 
instruction was offered on differentiated levels so that each child ‘‘ wou they 
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be stimulated to work up to his capacity but always on the level of hi 
own ability’’ (25: 94). As compared with the control groups, those i 
the experimental classes made far more satisfactory progress. Jolnsiw 
(62) organized an experimental program in grades IV to VIII inclusix 
which involved the careful study of the needs, interests and readin 
ability of pupils, help in identifying materials that could be read eager! 
and with a purpose, and guidance in overcoming specific difficulties e:- 
countered. As a result of an experiment involving all elementary grade 
Fitzgerald (38) coneluded that diagnosis should be continuous, the 
remedial work should begin at the level of understanding of the pup! 
and should be increased ‘‘ gently but surely,’’ that it should be organize: 
to meet ‘‘new interests and growing abilities,’’ and that it should 
““preventive as well as curative’’ (38: 110). Even when organized ou! 
state-wide basis, remedial reading may be very productive, as show 
by Bennett (7). 

As a result of three years of experimentation Drake (29) found thi’ 
remedial reading for pupils with I.Q.’s of 90 or below and who wer 
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used one or more years retarded in reading brought about substantial im- 
*k und iprovement for many pupils. Although most of the activities were centered 
in re at first in the hands of reading specialists, the program expanded later 
this so that it was integrated closely with practically every subject in the 
tes to «ee junior high school. MeGaughan (78) reported favorably upon the re- 
tifieas sults of special instruction for groups of poor readers in Textile High 
mn of School which ineluded both wide independent reading and specifie guid- 
ress. P ance on reading problems encountered in assigned units. Scarlet (92) 
s of 1 found that by organizing remedial classes and placing them under the 
aching lirection of W.P.A. teachers, significant improvements were made. 
liagnes The results of experiments at the college level are equally encourag- 
sio? MeNeil (79) at the Kansas State Teachers College, Bear (5) at 
LDS ee Dartmouth and Smith (98) at Indiana State University secured evidence 
sail ‘ the value of a vigorous attack on the reading difficulties of students 

respective institutions. Two important factors influencing suc- 
ck (2 ss in each of these studies were definite knowledge of the needs of 
pe { students and appropriate guidance under the direction of informed and 

fFectin: sympathetic teachers. 
Hud) Although notable improvement was secured in all the experiments 
nil « nducted during the year, Witty (124) vigorously challenged the 
vis icy of current practices in remedial reading. He maintained that 
tw. they are far too narrowly conceived, and ‘‘should be reoriented in terms 
l of of larger considerations and aims’’ (124: 92). In his judgment, 
- lial instruction must aim to help the child adapt himself better 

s school and social environment. 

- lhe fact that remedial instruction proves very valuable at practically 

6: grade levels justifies the criticism that the patterns of teaching 
pao lly employed are not as effective as they should be. There is urgent 

. | for more detailed studies of the needs of pupils and far more 
. ‘tive adaptation of the types of guidance provided to their varying 
. eeds, interests, and abilities. 


Causes of Reading Retardation and Disability. The causes of read- 
retardation and of extreme cases of reading disability have attracted 

attention during the past year. The fact that many factors are 
ssoclated with reading disability is emphasized by most investigators. 
For example, Lichtenstein (73) presented ease studies which showed 
early that different factors and conditions operated in each case: in 
ne of them the most obvious causal factors were poor visual perception 
nd low phonetie ability ; in a second case, the difficulties appeared to be 
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wholly physiological, including poor motor coordination and a marked); 
defective neurological mechanism; in a third ease, the difficulty was « 
plained in terms of the need for more effective methods of promoting 
associative learning. 

Without doubt the most elaborate study published recently eq. 
cerning the causes of poor reading was made by Bennett (6) who fir 
summarized evidence concerning factors associated with reading ds 
ability. He found (a) that although low intelligence is without dou; 
one of the most important causal factors, cases of reading disability ofte 
occur among pupils with average intelligence or above; (b) that avail. 
able data do not justify the conclusion that there is a general sex di. 
ference in reading ability in spite of the fact that more boys are reportel 
for remedial treatment than girls; (ec) that ‘‘oceasional reading dis 
abilities result direetly from physiological or neurological defects ani 
that more frequently such conditions exert a contributing or aggravatin: 
influence’? (6:15); (d) that ‘‘various types of visual dysfunction 
may sometimes contribute to difficulties in reading’’ (6: 17); (e) the 
adequate auditory functioning is very important and that a carefil 
adaptation of instruction is necessary to meet the needs of childre 
deficient in this respect; (f) that ‘Shand and eye preferences are w 
reliable as indices to reading achievement,’’ that ‘‘handedness alone ap: 
pears to have little or no significanee,’’ and that crossed dominance ap 
pears ‘‘with disproportionate frequency among poor readers’’ (6: 26 
Other factors, such as home background and personality and behavior 
characteristics, were found also to be associated with difficulty in reading 

Comparisons of average and poor readers led Bennett to the follow. 
ing inferences or tentative conclusions: (a) that ‘‘the position of eldes grou] 
child in the family is propitious to good reading’’; (b) that ‘‘children By he ca 
with a history of speech defect seem liable to failures in reading’’; (¢ 
that poor readers are regarded ‘‘as lacking in persistence and in the S, 
capacity for sustained and concentrated attention’’; (d) that th B¥concl 
tendency to pursue a somewhat inactive and solitary life ‘‘rather than grou) 
a physically vigorous and gregarious one’’ is more characteristic of poor By but | 
readers than of good readers; (e) that ‘‘poor readers tend to regaré readi 
the school situation as rather unpleasant and diffieult to face,’’ and (/ 121) 
that ‘‘poor readers tend to regard themselves as somewhat inadequately defec 
fortified in facing life’s difficult situations’’ and are more or less subject’ ever, 
to ‘‘erying spells, fears, indecision, headaches or loneliness’’ (6: 122) they 
These statements support the conclusion of Witty, referred to earlier, was 
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narked) Mhat the problems faced by the poor reader are quite diverse and often 
Mrequire steps leading to better adjustment both in and out of school. 

| Whereas, it was earlier believed that poor readers suffered from some 
sort of innate deficiency, the view now prevails that the causes of read- 
tly ling disability must be sought elsewhere. For example, Gerstmyer (45) 
vho firy Hound as a result of diagnostic studies in the primary grades that ‘*the 


Ing ds HF ¥so-called extreme non-readers are usually suffering either from a physical 


" WAS ey 


rom it i 


it ‘defect or from poor teaching technics and not, as previously believed, 
ty ofte trom innate deficiencies’’ (45: 402). 

at ava | Relation of Visual Factors to Reading Disability. Several investi- 
sex dij gators were especially concerned with the influence of visual factors on 
eporte reading disability. Dearborn and Anderson (24) coneluded from a study 
ing dis of 100 cases of severe reading disability and 100 control cases that 


ets al aniseikonia may contribute ‘‘to the cause and persistence of reading dis- 
avating ability.’’ In a study of 350 poor readers with a median grade index of 
uneti 3.6 Eames (30) found that one-third had refractive errors of 1.00 or 
e) that more diopters, that about one-half exhibited incoordination difficulties 


a Li 


carelu at the near point, that about one-third were deficient in fusing twelve 
nt type and that from a fourth to a third had restricted central visual 


ire ields. On the basis of the evidence secured he concluded that many poor 
one aj readers need medical or optical attention. In another study involving 
nce ap 100 poor readers and 50 who encountered no reading difficulty, he found 


O:. that the former ‘‘tended to exhibit slower speeds of both picture and 


ul 


recognition and therefore of the speed of recognition in general’’ 


ead 31: 1875). Beeause the children ‘‘without reading trouble but with 
follow. eye difficulties tended to be slower in the speed of recognition than did a 
eldes group of 20 school children who were without eye or reading trouble’’ 


nildrer e concluded that ‘‘eye defects may retard the speed of recognition.”’ 
1: 13875). 

Several investigators presented data which led to somewhat different 
nelusions from those given above. Imus, Rothney and Bear (60) 
grouped college students on the basis of their diagnosis of ocular defects 
found no ‘‘significant differences among them in performance on 
regat reading tests, eye-movement camera records or academic points’’ (60: 
or in improvement during a college year. Even the correction of 
uatery defects does not guarantee improvement. The fact is significant, how- 


ubject ever, that 83 percent of those receiving ocular correction believed that 
12. they were helped. Without doubt the fact noted in many of these cases 


art was relief from discomfort. In a study of the relation of lateral muscle 
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balance to the convergent and divergent movements of the eyes duriy 
reading, Stromberg (104) found no clearly defined differences betwee 
fast and slow readers. 

Reading Tests. A considerable amount of interest has been show 
recently in the development of improved types of reading tests. Py 
example, Englehart and Thurstone (34) described the nature, organ. 
zation, validity and reliability of the Chicago Reading Tests prepar 
for use in various elementary school grades. A basic assumption unde. 
lying these tests is that their content must harmonize with that fou; 
in the school curriculum. Feder (36) discussed the nature of the Con. 
prehension Maturity Tests, which are based on the assumption that ther 
are gradations of comprehension of even very simple ideas. The day 
presented indicate that reading for information and reading for » 
ference are relatively independent; on the other hand, reading for » 
preciation bears a close relationship to reading for inference althoug 
there are differentiating factors involved. 

Several investigators reported data which throw light on factors i 
fluencing the reliability and validity of reading tests. Traxler (11 
pointed out, for example, that a speed of reading test which continu 
for 400 seconds is much more reliable than one for only 300 seconds « 
less. Flanagan (39) emphasized the fact that the terms speed and con 
prehension must be defined explicitly in any effort in the future to devel 
valid measures of these aspects of reading. Tinker (110) presente 
evidence supporting the contention that speed and comprehension 
affected by the level of difficulty of the materials read. Furthermor 
in a study involving both English and Spanish speaking childre. 
Mahakian (76) found that tests administered to the latter ‘‘are not vali 
in the first three grades and in atypical classes and should not be used # 
a means of comparison between English-speaking and Spanish-speakim 
children’’ (76: 768). The results of such studies justify the assumpti« 
that far more discriminating criteria should be vigorously applied = 
developing tests in the future than has been true in the past. 

In order to determine the consistency with which the various readin 
tests used by the Educational Records Bureau, New York City, measu" 
the same students from year to year correlations were found betwe 
the scores for the same pupils on two successive years. ‘‘In all casé 
except two, the coefficients of correlation are above .70.’’ It was fou 
also that ‘‘the Haggerty and Sangren-Woody tests have a correlation « 
.767; the Sangren-Woody and Traxler tests have correlations of .{% 
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.705; and the Traxler and Iowa Tests (for total comprehension 
scores Only) have a correlation of .797’’ (94: 59). 
Visual Tests. As the relation of vision to reading has been recognized 
iwith increased clarity, greater attention has been given to the develop- 
iment and validation of visual tests that can be used in identifying pupils 
Iwith visual defects. In this connection Hildreth and Axelson (54) de- 
veloped an adaptation of the Snellen chart ‘‘that capitalizes the child’s 
interest in games and elicits responses that are pleasurable and natural’’ 
54: 229-30). Betts (11) reported ‘‘previously unpublished data on the 
reliability and validity of the readings taken on the lateral imbalance 
le of the Visual Sensation and Perception Tests of the Betts Ready 
to Read Battery’’ (11: 1). Both the limitations and implications of the 
data were considered. Oak (84) attempted to appraise the Betts Visual 
Sensation and Pereeption Tests by comparing the results secured by 
hool nurses on the Betts tests with those secured by the school staff 
opthalmologist. A comparison of the results of the two types of exami- 


‘sorts out too many 


nations led to the conclusion that the Betts tests 
eases for practical purposes, and also that it misses cases needing to be 
referred for ocular attention’’ (84: 250). This conclusion is based on the 
assumption that the findings of the opthalmologist were accurate. No 
supporting evidence was presented. 

Hygiene of Reading. Studies relating to two problems in this general 
ield were reported. Alderman (2) carried on studies in Grades I to VI, 
lusive, to determine the effect of size of type on speed of reading. He 

ind that in the lower grades 8 point type was read more rapidly than 
10 point, 12 point and 14 point type. The smaller type was also distinctly 
superior in the upper grades. He also found little or no difference in the 
relationship between speed and size of type for pupils of different levels 

ligence. Through the use of the Betts telebinocular tests he 

ired evidence that all pupils who have eyes which are good enough 
to engage effectively in school work in general read the smaller type 

re rapidly than the larger type. Unfortunately, the speed tests were 

short duration and did not take into consideration the factor of 
fatigue. Furthermore, the influence of size of type on aceuracy of word 
recognition and discrimination in the early stages of learning to read 
vas not studied. 

Various agencies have been deeply interested in the amount of light 
essary ‘‘for effective and comfortable vision.’’ After considering all 


the evidence available Tinker (109) concluded that ‘‘the eritical level 
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for reading is between 3 and 4 foot-eandles.’’ To provide a margin ¢ 
safety no reading should be done with less than 5 foot-eandles of light: 
school rooms in general, the minimum ‘‘should probably not be less thy 
about 10 foot-candles’’; in sight-saving classes ‘‘the brightness show 
probably be 20 to 25 foot-candles’’ (109: 18). 
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School Journal, XXXIX (October, 1938), 116-18. 
Presents evidence on relative merits of manuscript and cursive writing 
based on the reading progress of sixty two first-grade pupils. 
58. Hovious, Carol. ‘‘Reading in a Language Program,’’ English Journal, XXVII 
(December, 1938), 831-39. 
Presents data concerning the effect of a planned and motivated reading 
program on the language usage of forty-seven ninth-grade pupils as com- 
pared with gains in language usage of sixty-nine other ninth-graders follow- 
ing the traditional course. 
59. Huggett, A. J. ‘An Experiment in Reading Readiness,’’ Journal of Educational 
i Research, XXXII (December, 1938), 263-70. 
Presents data secured from seventeen to forty-eight kindergarten children, 
concerning interrelations between three reading readiness tests and an in- 
telligence test, and the predictive value of the readiness tests. 
| 60. Imus, Henry A., Rothney, John W. M., and Bear, Robert M. An Evaluation of 
Visual Factors in Reading. (Hanover, New Hampshire: Dartmouth College 
Publications, 1938), Pp. 144. 
Reports methods and results of an elaborate study at Dartmouth College to 
determine relationships of certain visual conditions to disability in reading 
and to evaluate certain remedial procedures. 
61. Jardine, Alex. ‘‘The Experimental Use of Visual Aids in Teaching Beginning 
Reading,’’ Educational Screen, XVII (September, 1938), 220-22. 
Reports progress of 1B pupils, eighty seven in a control group following the 
‘ usual formal method of teaching, and ninety three taught by an experi- 
: mental method featuring use of visual aids. 
} 62. Johnston, Fannie B. ‘‘A New Point of View for Remedial Reading,’’ Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, XVIII (May 3, 1939), 127-32. 
Describes the procedures and results of a program of remedial reading for 





pupils in grades IV-VI, inclusive, incorporating ‘‘the theories and practices 
urged by mental hygienists.’’ 
63¥ Kangley, Lucy. Poetry Preferences in the Junior High School. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 758 (New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1938), Pp. xi + 153. ; 
Presents findings concerning poetry preferences of 10 classes of eighth- 
grade children, with special reference to effect of varying ability levels, as 
shown by reading comprehension scores, on types of poetry preferred. 
» 4. Keener, Edward E. ‘‘Teaching Primary Reading by the Non-Oral Method,’’ 
Elementary English Review, XV (December, 1938), 291-92; 308. 
Reports data on reading achievement of 127 first-grade children taught by 
the non-oral method. 


Newer Practices in Reading in the Elementary School, pp. 319-27. Seven- 


65. Kiesling, Lethal G. ‘‘ Adapting Early Instruction to the Individual Child,’’ 


teenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Bul- 
letin of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XVII, No. 7, 
Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals of the National 
Education Association, 1938. 
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66. 


67. 
68. 


69. 


72. 


73. 


ST... 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH [ Vol. 33, No; 


Presents data on reading accomplishment of 29 institutional children y;, 
followed an individualized reading program throughout their first year 
school. 

Kramer, Sister M. Immaculata, O.S.B. ‘‘The Reading Preferences of Elema, 
tary and High School Pupils,’’ Catholic Educational Review, XXVITI (Mi 
1939), 310-25. 

Summarizes studies of reading interests at elementary and secondary levels 
points out contributions relating to methods of developing ability to chow 
and use books. 

Krieg, Laurel. ‘‘Community Studies in Reading. IV. A Middle-Western Mam. 
facturing Community,’’ Library Quarterly, IX (January, 1939), 72-86. 
Report results of a community survey of library circulation, involving con 
parisons of 2,477 readers classified on basis of sex, age, grade level « 
occupation. 

Kvaraceus, William C., and Wiles, Marion E. ‘‘ An Experiment in Grouping fer 
Effective Learning,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXXIX (December 
1938), 264-68. 

Considers effectiveness in terms of reading achievement of grouping % 
second grade pupils on the basis of proficiency in three subject-matter fielis 

Lawshe, C. H. ‘‘ Free Reading in Evansville,’’ Nation’s Schools, XXII (Augus, 
1938), 21-22. 

Reports influence on total library circulation and on books withdrawn wit 
the introduction of free reading in a high school English course. 

Leavell, Ullin W., and Sterling, Helen. ‘‘A Comparison of Basie Factors 

Reading Patterns with Intelligence,’’ Peabody Journal of Education, XV) 
(November, 1938), 149-55. 
Presents data for 191 sixth-grade children on the relation to intelligence of 
certain basic factors in reading, namely, comprehension, rate in words pe 
minute, number of fixations and regressions per 100 words, span of recog 
nition, and duration of fixations. 

Lee, R. B. ‘‘ Value of Metronoscope Reading,’’ National Elementary Pr 

cipal, XVIII (February, 1939), 109-11. 
Summarizes evidence concerning the value of the Metronoscope amon 
elementary school pupils in improving comprehension, in reducing the num 
ber of regressions and fixations, in the number of books read, and in redue 
ing the number of retentions in the first-grade. 

Levi, Isabelle J. ‘‘ Are High School Students Becoming More News-Conscious! 
Educational Forum, III (March, 1939), 329-33. 

Presents findings regarding the newspaper reading habits, particularly th 
current topics read, of almost 1400 students in grades 7 to 12, and of ther 
families. 

Lichtenstein, Arthur. ‘‘ An Investigation of Reading Retardation,’’ Pedagogi 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LII (June, 1938), 407-25. 
Describes efforts to determine the specific causes of reading difficulty fr 
twenty retarded readers whose ‘‘disability seemed most likely to be relate! 
to physiological or psychological causes.’’ 

Life’s Continwing Study of Magazine Audiences: Report No. 1, December ! 
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1938, pp. 23; Report No. 2, May 1, 1939, pp. 32. New York: Life 

and Life Building, Rockefeller Center). 

Report No. 1 describes the techniques used in determining average number 

of people reached by Colliers, Liberty, Life, Satevepost, and number ‘‘ who 

read or look into a typical issue within four weeks after its issuance.’’ 

Report No. 2 supplements this by summarizing the results of 5,015 new 

interviews both separately and in combination with the results of 8,030 
interviews referred to in Report No. 1. 

Looby, Ruth. ‘‘ Understandings Children Derive from Their Reading,’’ Elemen- 
tary English Review, XVI (February, 1939), 58-62. 

Reports data regarding the ability of 77 sixth-grade children to understand 
words and phrases read in literature, and the influence of such factors as 
mental ability, reading comprehension, and use of context. 

Mahakian, Charles. ‘‘ Measuring Intelligence and Reading Capacity of Spanish- 
Speaking Children,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXXIX (June, 1939), 
760-68. 

Presents data on 313 Spanish and English speaking children in grades 
1 to 7; compares relative reading achievement on tests given both in 
Spanish and in English. 

Martin, Cora M., and Rochefort, Golda Mullins. ‘‘ Adapting Reading Instrue 
tion to Different Ability Levels,’’ Newer Practices in Reading in the Ele 
mentary School, pp. 539-45. Seventeenth Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Bulletin of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Vol. XVII, No. 7, Washington: Department of Elemen 
tary School Principals of the National Education Association, 1938. 
Presents results of a program to improve reading instruction in the sixth 
and seventh-grades, classifying forty-two children into three groups in 
terms of reading test scores. 

McGaughan, Geraldine E. ‘‘Remedial Reading at Textile,’’ High Points, XX 
(December, 1938), 55-58. 

Presents results of a remedial reading program involving 150 high school 
freshmen. 

McNeil, Mellicent. ‘‘Readings in Freshman Composition,’’ English Journal, 
(College Edition) XXVII (November, 1938), 766-70. 

Presents data on the improvement in reading of two hundred and ninety 
teachers college freshmen enrolled in an English course stressing reading 
interests and skills. 

Meighen, Mary, and Barth, Ethel. ‘‘Geographic Material in Third-Grade Read 
ers,’’ Elementary English Review, XV (December, 1938), 299-301. 


Compares geographical concepts and references contained in third-grade 
readers published in 1925-30 with those published in 1930-37. 

Moser, H. M. ‘‘A Qualitative Analysis of Eye-Movements during Stuttering,’’ 
Journal of Speech Disorders, III (September, 1938), 131-39. 
Analyzes the eye-movement records of fifty-two adult stutterers secured 


under four conditions: silent fixation, silent reading, oral reading, and 
fixation during ‘‘ propositional speech.’’ 
Moss, Margery Anne. ‘‘The Effect of Speech Defects on Second Grade Reading 





83. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


. Oak, Lura. ‘‘An Appraisal of the Betts Visual Sensation and Perception Tex 
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Achievement,’’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIV (December, 193: 
642-54. 
Compares the scores in oral reading in nineteen public schools of pupils wi) 
speech defects and pupils of ‘‘comparable intelligence, chronological ap 
and school achievement’’ who have normal speech. 
Motter, George A. ‘‘Teacher Assignments Versus Workbook Assignments’ 
School Review, XLVII (January, 1939), 44-50. 
Compares the workbook method and the teacher-directed method of recity 
tion and discussion in the social sciences, in the case of two groups 
eighth-grade pupils of 70 members each. 


as a Sorting Device for Use in Schools,’’ Journal of Educational P» 
chology, XXX (April, 1939), 241-50. ; 
Reports results of an investigation among 200 children aged 6 to 15 to & 
termine whether the Betts Visual Sensation and Perception tests as ‘is 
persed and used in schools serve to sort out the children who should » 
referred to an eye specialist.’’ 
O’Bannon, Mary B. ‘‘An Experiment with Homogeneous Grouping in Rea! 
ing,’’ Newer Practices in Reading in the Elementary School, pp. 333-% 
Seventeenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principa': 
Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Principals. Vol. XVII 
No. 7, Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals of t 
National Education Association, 1938. 
Presents data on results of grouping over three hundred pupils in grai« 
III to VI into nine levels on the basis of reading ability. 
Petty, Mary Clare. ‘‘An Experimental Study of Certain Factors Influenciny 
Reading Readiness,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX (Mar 
1939), 215-30. 
Studies relation of five factors, including intelligence, eidetic imagery, sk 
with reading symbols, susceptibility to illusions, and ability revealed © 
drawings, to the reading success of 102 low first grade children. 
Phipps, William Rodgers. ‘‘An Experimental Study in Developing Histor 
Reading Ability with Sixth Grade Pupils Through the Development of « 
Active History Vocabulary,’’ Journal of Experimental Education, Vl 
(September, 1938), 19-23. 
Attempts to ‘‘determine the relation of growth in ability to use the la 
guage of history in written expression and the ability to read history ma 





as subjects 186 sixth-grade pupils. 
Pond, Frederick L. ‘‘ Influence of the Study of Latin on Word Knowledge, 
School Review, XLVI (October, 1938), 611-18. 
Compares English vocabulary scores of 30 pairs of high-school studen' 
matched for sex, C.A., I.Q., school achievement, and semesters of attendance 
the experimental group having had from 1 to 5 semesters of Latin. 
Read, Cecil B. ‘‘The Prediction of Scholastic Success in a Municipal Univer 
sity,’’ School and Society, XLVIII (August 6, 1938), 187-88. 
Presents correlations between academic grades at the Freshman college lev 
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and various types of previous records and test scores, including reading 


Pr, 192% 
comprehension and rate. 

upils » ®). Rosenbaum, Hortense L. ‘‘The Motivation of Library Reading Through Con- 
ference Periods,’’ Educational News Bulletin, IX (February, 1939), 71-74. 


aries 
_—s Kalamazoo, Michigan: Western State Teachers College. 
Compares the number of books read by a control group and by a fourth- 
grade group which participated one day each week in a ‘‘conference group’’ 
on library reading. 
oups 9]. Rothney, John W. M., and McCaul, Robert L. ‘‘ Reading Preferences of High 
Sie school Boys,’’ English Journal, XXVII (October, 1938), 650-60. 
Analyzes choices of ‘‘306 eleventh-grade, college-preparatory boys’’ 


corded on a reading inventory listing various types of books, magazines, 


re 


newspaper selections, and particular topics or fields. 

G& Scarlet, Will. ‘‘Report on Remedial Reading, New York City High Schools, 
“~ February, 1937 to January, 1938.’’ High School Remedial Project No. 
* 165-97-3-103, Conducted by the Board of Education of the City of New 
York and the Works Progress Administration (New York: Board of Edu 
ition, 1938), Pp. 61. (Mimeographed.) 

Describes the results of a high school remedial reading project the aim of 
ich was ‘‘to discover, evaluate, and develop remedial and corrective 


which 
! methods and techniques.’’ 

: eegers, J. Conrad (Chairman). Vocabulary Problems in the Eleme ntary School 
Prepared by a Committee of the National Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish. Seventh Annual Research Bulletin of the National Conference on Re 

(Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1939), Pp. 60. See 


search in English 
Pp. 157-66; 


also: Elementary English Review XVI (April, May), 1939. 
199-204. 

Presents the results of a survey of research relating to elementary school 
vocabulary, indicates the areas in which there are authentic findings, and 
points out areas in which fuller research is needed. 

nner, William M. ‘‘A Study of the Results of Reading Tests Administered 
Apart,’’ 1988 Fall Testing Program in Independent Schools and 


a Year 
ppl Educational Records Bulletin, No. 26 (New York: 


Supplementary Studies. 
Educational Records Bureau, 1939), pp. 59-62. 
Presents the correlation between the results of various reading tests given 





a year apart to several hundred pupils in Grades II-IX, inclusive; compares 
progress of pupils in independent and public schools. 


‘5. Sims, Ruth L. ‘‘Concept Analysis of Primers and Pre-primers,’’ Elementary 


English Review, XV (December, 1938), 302-05. 
Reports the concepts represented by the vocabularies of seven pre-primers 


and six primers. 
Sisson, E. Donald. ‘‘ Eye-Movement Training as a Means of Improving Readir 


1 


g 


Ability,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXXII (September, 1938 


35-41. 
Summarizes and interprets findings of a controlled experiment which aimed 
to compare ‘‘the results of training eye-movements themselves with training 


via mere motivated reading,’’ in the case of 29 college students. 
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. Sisson, E. Donald. ‘‘The Causes of Slow Reading: An Analysis,’’ Jowrng) » 
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Educational Psychology, XXX (March, 1939), 206-14. 
Surveys results of reading investigations to select the factors most stroog 
influencing level of reading ability, suggesting also techniques for rems 
ing individual weaknesses in such factors. 

Smith, Nila Banton. Remedial Instruction in Reading with College Freshna 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. XV, \): 
(Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Cooperative Research, Indiana Uniy 
sity, School of Education, 1938), Pp. 35. 

Summarizes the results of a controlled experiment to determine the e% 
tiveness of group and remedial reading among college freshmen for fp 
hours weekly from October 18 to May 28. 

Spache, George. ‘‘A Phonics Manual for Primary and Remedial Teacher 
Elementary English Review, XVI (April and May, 1939), 147-50, 19 
191-98. 
Reviews and interprets the literature on phonics teaching, stressing its py 
poses, extent, results, arguments against it, where and how to teach it, w 
what phonic symbols to teach. 

Stelzer, Theo. G. ‘‘Construction, Interpretation, and Use of Sight Reading Su: 
in Organ Music with an Analysis of Organ Playing into Fundamental! Ab! 
ties,’’ Journal of Experimental Education, VII (September, 1938), 35+ 
Reports the procedures adopted in developing a sight reading scale in orm 
music, the criteria of likeability and of difficulty used, and the results ¢ 
the applications of the seale to thirty persons. 

Stone, Clarence R. ‘‘ Most Important One Hundred Fifty Words for Beginnixy 
Reading,’’ Educational Method, XVIII (January, 1939), 192-95. 
Gives number of new words belonging to each of 8 difficulty levels categor 
eally determined for the first three readers; ranks 150 words chosen « 
most usable for the earliest two stages. 

Strickland, Ruth G. A Study of the Possibilities of Graphs as a Means of |) 
struction in the First Four Grades of the Elementary School. Teacher 
College Contributions to Education, No. 745 (New York: Bureau of Pub 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938), Pp. viii + 172. 
Presents the results of an exploratory study to determine ‘‘ which forms « 
graphs’’ are intelligible to children of the first four grades and th 
minimum instruction needed. 

Stright, Isaac L. ‘‘The Relation of Reading Comprehension and Ffficie 
Methods of Study to Skill in Solving Algebraic Problems,’’ Mathematw 
Teacher, XXXI (December, 1938), 368-72. 
Reports an experiment involving seventy high school freshmen to determ2 
relation of reading comprehension to algebraic skill, and effectiveness « 
specific training in reading and study on improvement in these two % 
pacities, 

Stromberg, Eleroy L. ‘‘ Binocular Movements of the Eyes in Reading,’’ Jour 
of General Psychology, XVIII (April, 1938), 349-55. 
Reports data comparing eye-movements of one hundred and forty-two uo 
versity students classified as ‘‘rapid’’ or ‘‘slow’’ readers. 
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Journa 105. Stromberg, Eleroy L. ‘‘The Relation of Lateral Muscle Balance to the Con- 
vergence and Divergence Movements of the Eyes during Reading,’’ Journal 

it strony of General Psychology, XIX (October, 1938), 437-39. 

r rer Analyzes eye-movement records of college students to determine whether 
there is ‘‘any association between the phoria reading and the amount of 

Freshm convergence movement of the eyes during interfixation movements.’’ 

Vi N 106. Tate, Harry L. ‘‘Two Experiments in Reading-Vocabulary Building,’’ Modern 


ia Un Language Journal, XXIII (December, 1938), 214-18. 


the ef standing of root words has upon reading-vocabulary building’’ in Grade 8B 
Tor ; nd ‘‘the effect of listing words derived from the same roots without know 
ng what the root words are’’ in Grade 6B. 
eachers 107, Tinker, Miles A. ‘‘ Trends in Diagnostic and Remedial Reading as Shown by 
'-50, 1 Recent Publications in This Field,’’ Journal of Educational Research, 
XXII (December, 1938), 293-303. 
g its Summarizes the results of 54 outstanding recent reports dealing with diag 
nostic and remedial reading. 
sa er, Miles A. ‘‘The New ‘Standards’ for School Lighting,’’ School and 
ngs Society, XLIX (January 21, 1939), 95-96. 
tal A Challenges a recent code for practices in school lighting on the ground that 
5), 354 experimentation cited as basis for standards is inconclusive or, as demon 


strated for one study, is erroneous. 
esuits er, Miles A. ‘‘Illumination Standards for Effective and Comfortable 
Vision,’’ Journal of Consulting Psychology, III (January February, 1939), 
segit 11-20 . 
Summarizes critically the results of illumination experiments relating to 
categor reading and other activities involving the use of the eyes 
nker, Miles A. ‘‘ Speed versus Comprehension in Reading as Affected by Level 
f Difficulty,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX (February, 1939), 
81-94, 


Reports experimentation involving over 600 university students to determine 
- e 


f | relationships between ‘‘rate of comprehension’’ and comprehension, meas- 
172 ired on materials (1) identical or closely similar, (2) varying in difficulty. 
forms 'raxler, Arthur E. ‘‘The Relationship Between the Length and the Reliability 


of a Test of Rate of Reading,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXXII 


September, 1938), 1-2. 


i 
LL ‘ . . - 
I Compares the number of lines read in two forms of a speed of reading test 
hemat for various time intervals up to 500 seconds using 78 high-school juniors 


is subjects. 
tert lraxler, Arthur E. ‘‘The Status of Research in Remedial Reading,’’ Special 
Supplement to the English Journal, April, 1939. Pp. 3-20 


some of the main contributions of research to the various 


tw Summarizes 
steps involved in a program of remedial reading, with special reference to 

J the secondary school and college levels. 
raxler, Arthur E., and Seder, Margaret A. ‘‘Summary and Selected Bibliog 
raphy of Research Relating to the Diagnosis and Teaching of Reading, 
October, 1937 to September, 1938.’’ Educational Records Supplementary 
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. Walker, Robert Y. ‘‘A Qualitative Study of the Eye Movements of Good Reai 
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Bulletin C (New York: Educational Records Bureau, 1938), Pp. » 
(Mimeographed.) 
Presents a summary and annotated bibliography of 65 items ‘‘ relating » 
the diagnosis and teaching of reading.’’ 

Treacy, John P. ‘‘ Recent Literature on the Textbook,’’ Catholic School Journ 
XXXIX (March, 1939), 71-73. 
Summarizes the literature dealing with the textbook from 1936 to 19% 
emphasizing findings that touch the ‘‘interests of teachers and adm 
istrators.’’ 

Turrentine, Louise G. ‘‘Recent Trends in the Field of Phonics,’’ Tezas (y 
look, XXIII (January, 1939), 49-50. 
Gives a brief summary of some of the studies and expert opinions publist: 
the past few years dealing with the value of phonies; presents data « 
mental age and phonic achievement. 

**Voeabulary of Elementary Pupils,’’ Jowrnal of Educational Research, XXX! 
(October, 1938), 157-60. 
Describes an elaborate investigation in the field of children’s vocabularia 
made under the direction of Henry D. Rinsland, University of Oklahom 
and summarizes certain findings. 


2. V 


ers,’’ American Journal of Psychology, LI (July, 1938), 472-81. 
Examines the eye-records of fifty university freshmen to determine the ds 
tribution of rate of reading, number of fixations, length of fixations, an! 
eauses of extent of shift, duration of fixations, and regressions. 

Weber, C. O. ‘‘Remedial Reading with College Freshmen,’’ Journal of Highe 
Education, IX (November, 1938), 453-54. 

Uses the matched-pair technique with a total of 99 college freshmen to 
termine the effectiveness of 6 hours of tachistoscopic exercises for improvin; 
rate and comprehension scores of poor readers. 

Wilcox, Francis O. ‘‘ Faculty Reading’’ Journal of Higher Education, IX (\ 
vember, 1938), 417-23. 

Argues that heavy research and teaching loads, plus other faculty respons 
bilities, leave little time for the university professor to do much readin 
beyond his own field. 

Wilson, Frank T., Burke, Agnes, and Flemming, Cecile White. ‘‘Sex Differences 
in Beginning Reading in a Progressive School,’’ Journal of Educatiow 
Research, XXXII (April, 1939), 570-82. 

Analyzes responses of over 400 kindergarten and primary grade children « 
mental, reading, and letter-abilities tests to determine possible sex av 
mental differences in reading progress. 

Wilson, Frank T., and Flemming, Cecile White. ‘‘Reversals in Reading «0 
Writing Made by Pupils in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades,’’ Pede 
gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LIII (Septembe: 
1938), 3-31. 

Presents data for over 400 children from kindergarten to third-grade « 
‘*grade variations in reversals’’ also, for a first-grade group, reports (0 
relations of reversals with seventy-nine other measures. 
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B >. Wilson, Frank T., and Flemming, Cecile White. ‘‘Correlations of Reading Prog- 
-eas with Other Abilities and Traits in Grade I,’’ Pedagogical Seminary 

relating d Journal of Genetic Psychology, LIII (September, 1938), 33-52. 

Presents correlations between tests of reading ability and ‘‘tests of abili- 


at Jow ties with letter and phonic combinations, . . . measures of mental ability, 
, . psycho-physical measures, . . . measures of personality traits and char- 
7 te ‘teristies,’’? based on data from 25 first-grade pupils. 

_ L Vilson, Frank T., and Flemming, Cecile White. ‘‘ Letter Consciousness of Be 


ginners in Reading,’’ Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychol 


ss ogy, LIII (December, 1938), 273-85. 


Reports measurable indications of the ‘‘natural early and extensive atten 


pu tion young children give to the form and sounds of letters... ’’ as shown 

8 data by data from eighteen four-year-old, forty-two five-year-old kindergarten 
children, and forty-seven first-grade children. 

h, XXX i Paul. ‘* Approach to Better Reading: an Evaluation,’’ Educational Ad 
ministration and Supervision, XXV (February, 1939), 81-92. 

eabular Reviews critically studies dealing with methods and devices employed in 

Oklabo: remedial reading, urges reorientation of such teaching in terms of broader 

ood a ks Progress Administration. Graded Word List for the Preparation of 
Reading Materials for Adult Education in the Foundation Fields. W.P.A 

le the rechnical Series, Education Circular No. 10, Supplement No. 1. Washing 

tions, ton. D. C.: Works Progress Administration, Division of Professional and 
Service Projects, Education and Training Section, May 31, 1939. Pp. 52. 

of Hrgh Presents a graded word list divided into four levels: the first contains 329 


W rds; the second 639; the third ae ii: and the fourth 1,485 
hen | Lt tstone, J. W., Rechetnick, Joseph, MeCall, William A., and Loftus, John 
on . J. ‘*Measuring Intellectual and Dynamic Factors in Activity and Control 
Schools in New York City,’’ Teachers College Record, XL (December, 1938), 


Yop gh 
» Ah 237-44. 
Contrasts 8 ‘‘activity’’ and 8 ‘‘non-activity’’ elementary scho ls matched 
respons for neighborhood, chronological age, grade position and intelligence, to de 
h rea termine relative standings of the groups on various attitude and achieve 
ent tests, including reading speed and comprehension tests 
i ffer 
lucat« 
uldr 
sex 
ding 
27] 











































THE RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF THE 
EAMES EYE TEST* 


THOMAS HARRISON EAMES 
Boston University 


Test 3 
Editor’s note: The author presents data from which he concludes that 

the Eames Eye Test is valid and reliable. 

VARIOUS investigators, including the author, have recognized th 
inadequacy of the commonly used school vision test as a means of screen. Test 4 
ing out pupils needing professional eye care.?**** It has been esti- 
mated that only about 40 percent of the school children who requir 
attention to the eyes are discovered by means of the ordinary school tes 
of visual acuity now so widely used. The Eames Eye Test made its Test 5 
pearance in 1934 and was intended to offer a more efficient means | 
which teachers might detect eye handicaps among their pupils. The ' 
was to have been used primarily by the students of the author and 
colleagues and its present wide distribution was not anticipated. F 
this reason the battery was compiled by simplification and adaptat 
of ophthalmological tests of known value and was presented lo 
without statistical analysis of its reliability and validity. 

The test consists of a battery of component tests, each of which Test 
intended to detect certain gross classes of eye trouble. They are di 
into two groups; Part I, with five tests, is intended to be used for sere 
ing out pupils with eye trouble, and Part II, with two tests, is design: Test ’ 
to elicit information which may be of interest to school psychologists 
and remedial teachers. The tests in each part are as follows: 

Part I. 
Test 1. Visual Acuity Test.”*: This is the conventional Snellen Ty; Y). 
visual acuity test which most teachers know as the School Vis “se 
Test. Its purpose is to detect eye conditions which im; +7 
vision rather markedly, such as myopia, amblyopia, ete i, 

41938 Edition. = | 

* Betts, E. A. Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties (Evanston: B ox 
Peterson & Co., 1936), pp. 149. B. | 

* Durrell, D. D. Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty (Yonkers: World B it 
Co., 1937), Manual, pp. 20. Vood | 

*Eames, T. H. ‘‘ Improvement in School Eye Testing,’’ Education, LVI (Set zh 
tember, 1935), pp. 14-17. ¥ | 

* Peabody, R. W., and Hamilton, F. ‘‘ Visual Efficiency in the Classroom,’’ Qué BI 
terly Journal of the R. I. Institute of Instruction. XIII (July, 1939), pp. 6-13 a 

*Hitz, J. B. ‘‘ Visual Testing Methods in Schools,’’ American Journal of Ups imerv 
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Lens Test.*"* This test is similar to Test 1 except that the 
child holds a lens over the eye with which he attempts to read 
the letters. The primary purpose of this test is to detect 
hypermetropia. 

Test 3. Astigmatic Chart Test.1***15- This is the conventional radiating 


that line test for astigmatism. Although recognizing its numerous 
shortcomings, the author considered it the only even moderately 
ed the good test simple enough for inclusion in the battery. 
screen. Test 4. Coordination Test.*** A ecard depicting a chicken and a box 
n ¢stl- is used with a common hand stereoscope such as is to be found 
require in most schools as a part of the visual education equipment. 
rol test The test is intended to detect serious conditions of heterophoria. 
Its Test 5. Fusion Test. A card on which moons and stars appear is used 
ans in a simple hand stereoscope such as is mentioned in the de- 
he scription of Test 4. The intent of this test is to detect defects 
nd of binocular or two eyed vision. 
| Bor . 
| End of Part I. 
ta 
lk 
Part IT. 
- Test 6. Fusion of Type.* This test is made by means of two cards 
= used in an ordinary hand stereoscope such as is mentioned in the 
_ diseussion of Tests 4 and 5. 
~ Test 7. Eye Dominance. This is the common ring-sighting test. 
- End of Part II. 
_ "May, C. H. Manual of the Diseases of the Eye (New York: Wm. Wood & Co., 
= 
‘ 130), pp. 11-14. 
Vis *Puchs, H. F. Textbook of Ophthalmology, Translated by Duane. (Philadelphia: 
) P 
J.B Lippincott Co., 1923), pp. 181-186. 
“i * Ibid., pp. 206, Sec. 213. 
* May, C. H. Manual of the Diseases of the Eye (New York: Wm. Wood & Co., 
0), pp. 326. 
a I bid., pp. 353. 
R _ _™ Fuchs, H. F. Textbook of Ophthalmology, Translated by Duane. (Philadelphia: 
). B. Lippineott Co., 1923), pp. 208, Sec. 214. 
|B _ “Schmidt-Rimpler, H. Ophthalmology and Ophthalmoscopy (New York: Wm. 
Wood & Co., 1889), pp. 87. 
SX * Wells, D. W. The Stereoscope in Ophthalmology. Boston: E. F. Mahady Co., 1926. 
“ Fuchs, H. F. Textbook of Ophthalmology. Translated by Duane. (Philadelphia: 
Quar J. B. Lippineott Co., 1923), . 298, Par. 6. 
I ), Pp 


* Eames, T. H. ‘‘Low Fusion Convergence as a Factor in Reading Disability,’’ 
American Journal of Ophthalmology, XVII (August, 1934), pp. 709-710. 
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The tests are non-specific because eye defects and diseases affect ¢} ather 
eyes and their function so intimately and complexly that it is only whole 
the most uncomplicated cases that simplified tests can be relied y valid 


for diagnosis. Even in professional eye examination a large number 
tests are made, each contributing its part toward the physician’s unde 
standing of the case. Eye trouble is often merely a sign of more ser 
underlying physical handicaps, the diagnosis of which requires med 
skill. The teacher’s purpose is best served by a test which will indie 
the presence of eye trouble without regard to what it may be. Its natw 
and treatment may and should be left to the doctor whose training & 
him for this specialized task. Like a true-false question the Eames | 
Test yields only one of two possible scores; eye trouble present o 
enough eye trouble to affect the test results. These responses car 
simplified by referring to them respectively as ‘‘present’’ or ‘‘ absent 

The test was administered twice to one hundred individuals,” 
of whom also underwent a complete eye examination, conducted by 
oculist.*8 

Reliability was investigated by comparing the results of the test » 
given at two different times. The battery agreed with itself as tot 
presence or absence of eye trouble in 93 percent of the cases. Ea 
the component tests was studied in the same way and their reliabilit 
are presented in Table I. They measured consistently in 89 to 99 per 
eent of the cases. 

Validity was determined by comparing the test results with thos 
the oculist’s examination in each ease. The agreement between 
examination and the test battery as regards the presence or absenc 


eye trouble sufficient to warrant correction or treatment was 97 percen! Bur 

It was impossible to study all of the component tests in this way becaus — 

of their non-specific character. Eye trouble is likely to result in 

turbance of several of the ocular functions as well as the one most close Eam 

affected by the difficulty. This often results in trouble responses to 3 
Natl 


of the component tests than the one intended particularly for the giv 
difficulty. This fact applies to all simple ocular tests and is not pecu 
to the test under consideration. The Visual Acuity Test, the Lens Te Pea] 
and the Astigmatic Chart Test tend to be more nearly specific than t 





 # Miss Elisabeth M. Lincoln, Elementary Supervisor and Mrs. Harrison V. Park 


R. N., of the Leominster, Massachusetts, Public Schools, and Mr. Roger C. Fenn, He 
e+ 


master, of the Fenn School, Concord, Massachusetts, codperated in this part « 
work. 
* An oculist is a doctor of medicine who specializes on the eye. 
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affect t) others and these were studied in the same way as the test battery as a 
3 only whole. The results are presented in Table II, which shows that their 
led wy validity varied from 85 to 99 percent. 
umber 
's wade CONCLUSION 
€ ser [he Eames Eye Test appears to be reliable and valid. 
med . . 
ar TABLE I 
ind , —" 
R ABILITY OF THE EAMES Eve TEST. AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE RESULTS OF A 
S natur FIRST AND SECOND ADMINISTRATION OF THE TEST 
nir g Tr Wee Oeek BOR OO OD Ws ccc cas ceeevass . 983% 
n b. The component tests 
1es 
Part I. 
i 1. Visual Acuity Test............... . 98% 
2. Lens Test we ee owen pti : 99% 
nm B. Seis Gee Beebe ov ccc cccssscses 89% 
a} ba 4 Cooérdination Test aes 93% 
ALIS 5. Fusion Test... = 95% 
ia Part II 
1 by 6. Fusion of Type 
J Card 1 (and)... erry. . 94% 
Card 2 (are)... : see 95% 
7. Eye Dominance ic wee ote ene ee . 92% 
s toct Number of cases . nes yer : 100 
s tot TABLE II 
Ea \ ITY OF THE EAMES EYE TEST. AGREEMENT BETWEEN RESULTS OF THE TEST AND 
al) OCULIST’S EXAMINATION AS TO PRESENCE OF EYE TROUBLE 
09 a. The test battery as a unit............. uc. me 
: b. Three of the more specific component tests 
1. Visual Acuity Test...... ca eee 99% 
2. Lens Test a ee ‘ er -.- 94% 
+h 3. Astigmatic Chart Test... , ... 85% 
US Number of cases .... senke ue ah edeaw el 100 
een 
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THE TESTING OF BINOCULAR AND MONOCULAR ORAL 


READING SKILL 


JANE FRAZER, JEAN OGDEN, AND F. P. ROBINSON 


Ohio State University 


Editor’s note: The author presents data to show that the Keystone Tests 
of Binocular Skill do not give results consistent enough for diagnostic pur- 


poses at the college level. 


Tue Keystone Tests of Binocular Skill (Gray’s Oral Reading Cheek 
Tests) seek to measure the relative efficiency of binocular and monocular 


oral reading. Reference’? has been made to reading disability cases w 


could read more effectively under monocular than under binocular con. 


ditions, although no group testing statistics have been published. T! 


purpose of this study is to report an evaluation of this test when 


with college students. 


Forty-nine college students were initially tested with the three visua! 
acuity slides (binocular, left eye, right eye) of the Betts Visual Sensatior 
and Perception Tests to find which eye for each student had the better 
acuity. This eye was used for the student’s monocular reading. 


METHOD 


LIS 


The regular Set IV (‘‘for ability up to eighth grade and above 


adult’’) of the Keystone Tests of Binocular Skill was supplemente: 


having the selection used for the right eye also printed for the left ey 
and by having the selection for the left eye also printed for the right 
eye. This provided two selections for monocular reading by the “‘ better 
eye; two selections for binocular reading were already available. Thes 
selections were presented in the Telebinocular in serial order 
1-binocular; Slide 2-monocular; Slide 4-binocular; Slide 3-monocula: 
in one sitting. The possibility of rotation of selections from monocula! 


(Slide 


to binocular was not available but these selections are taken from 


standardized Gray’s Oral Reading Check Tests which it is claimed 


] 


‘ 


] 


‘*have been standardized in such a way that the vocabulary, number 


words and the content of each slide are comparable with the other thre 


slides in the same set. In other words, each set has four slides of ea 
difficulty.’’ Questions provided with the selections were asked after « 


reading. 


* Keystone View Company Manual of Instructions for Keystone Tests for Bit 
Par 
Magazine, Sept., 1938, p. 25; Davis, Louise Farwell, ‘‘ Teaching of Reading to Vis 


lar Skill. Meadville, Penn; Davis, Louise Farwell, ‘‘ Training Eyes to Read,’’ 


Handicapped Children,’’ Peabody Journal of Education, XVI (1938), 201-5 
? Manual of Instructions, p. 5. 
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Each selection was scored in the regular manner for errors in oral 

reading and for time of reading. The results are interpreted for any one 

lividual by comparing binocular and monocular reading (time and 

r scores) to see which is the better. If monocular reading is superior, 

; assumed that some factor causing this may be a retarding factor in 
reading performance under normal binocular conditions. 

Eighty percent of the students used in this experiment were taken 

| How-to-study course and represent a sampling of college students 


ire probably more prone than usual to difficulties in reading. First 

tile, median and third quartile for intelligence (Ohio College Apti- 

are 32, 49 and 79 percentile on the norms of the test, for speed of 

g (Pressey’s Speed and Comprehension test) are 24, 44 and 73 

entile, and for comprehension are 30, 56, and 75 percentile. The 

ng of such a sampling of college students should indicate the value 
s test for use at this school level. 

question approached in this study is how consistent and real is 

gnostic interpretation of this test when applied to college students? 
RESULTS 

correlations between test scores on the various selections pro- 

1} lueed reliability coefficients for monocular testing of .747 + .04 for 

ey spe nd .510+.07 for errors, and reliability coefficients for binocular 


of .765+.04 for speed and .600+.06 for errors. It is interesting 


1 


len to note that the correlations between monocular and binocular reading 

hes re as high as these reliability coefficients, i.e., .781+.04 for speed 

651+ .056 for errors. This raises the question whether monocular 

I; nocular conditions are very important in affecting the reading of 
selections by college students. 

[he most important measure, however, is the reliability of the dif 

ed ‘erence between monocular and binocular reading. This measure is the 

s for the diagnostic use of the test. Taking the difference between 

s No. 1 and No. 2 as one measure and the difference between slides 

No. 4 and No. 3 as an immediate retest, we found the consistency of 

ese differences to be represented by correlations of —.302+.09 for 

nd —.052+.096 for errors. For college students, then, these tests 

consistent enough in their discrimination to measure whether 

lar or binocular reading is better in a given student. Whether 

‘k of discrimination at this level is due to (1) the homogeneity of 

groups, (2) the lack of ‘‘top’’ on the test for college readers, (3) 

inreliability of the test, or (4) the unimportance of this factor in 
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reading ability, is not entirely evident although probably several of th 
are contributing factors. The norms for Set IV for the eighth gni 
are given as 60 seconds for rate and 4 for errors. A glance at Tab! 
indicates that the average college student in this group read slighj; 
faster than this and made about the same number of errors. The measum 
of variability indicate quite a range of ability in the group studis 
Since the conclusions of this study apply to testing at the college ley: 
(at the top for this test), some caution should be had in carrying t 


implication farther down in the reading scale. 


TABLE I 
OTHER Data: A. MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
Monocular Binocular 
Slide 2 Slide 3 Slide 1 Slide 4 
Mean Time 56.57 53.71 53.96 54.51 
S. D. Time 7.96 7.36 8.43 8.21 
Mean Errors 8.63 3.63 4.57 4.78 
S. D. Errors 3.10 3.04 3.21 3.75 
B. CriricaL RATIOS FoR CORRELATED MEANS* 
Slide 1 Slide 2 Slide 3 
Time Errors Time Errors Time Errors 
Slide 2 3.36 2.49 
Slide 3 0.33 2.52 3.66 0.00 
Slide 4 0.67 0.47 2.69 2.75 1.07 2.77 





Statistical Methods for Studentsa in Education (New 


* Holzinger, K. J 
Standard Error of the Difference between 


York: Ginn and Co., 1928), p. 243. 
means when correlated 


It will be noted in Table I that the 
comparable results, although No. 2 seems to be a little out of line in rm 
of reading. The ‘‘tendency’’ of the monocular slides to have fewe 
errors may be due to visual conditions, due to differences within t 
However, the fluctuations 1 


various selections tend to giv 


selections, or, of course, due to chance. 
scores of individual tests tend to be quite pronounced. 
college students by the present practise of one selection for each type 


reading, the standard error for time scores is about 4 seconds, and ft 


error scores it is about 2.2 errors. In order to minimize the role of nu 
visual factors in producing differences in scores, it appears obvious ths 


more than one selection should be used for each type of visual functi 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The Keystone Tests for Binocular Skill (Set IV) do not gv 


consistent enough results for diagnostic use at the college level. (% 


liability of the difference between binocular and monocular reading 
for time —.30, for errors —.05). 


2. The use of a single selection for each visual condition, as in 
regular routine of this test, allows so many non-visual factors to ente 


that it seems wise to use several selections for each test situation. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON THE STUDY OF MENTAL ENERGY 


FEORGE A. Brown, C. E. 
Bloomington, Illinois 


PSYCHOLOGISTS point out a clear distinction between (1) that direct 
physical reaction to sensations in response to which the central nervous 


) system reacts at once and instinctively, under the control of the synergy 


f the physical organism; and (2) in contrast to this, that attentive, con- 


trolled response of social synergy which develops a growing conscious- 


ness through ideas as they take the form of a mental aid to ways of acting. 
So distinct from the action of the synergy within the physical 
rganism is this social synergy that psychologists assign its action to that 
art of the brain called the cerebrum. The cerebrum provides for a 
onscious direction of activities by the means of ideas. This is a distinetly 
new situation for the action of nature’s energies. 
The development of this form of energy is an evolution of mind 
tivities in the cerebrum by which meaning is organized by contacts 
situations favorable to the action of social synergy as a growing 
power to learn. The mind itself has no direct knowledge of the way the 
ervous center, with its connecting lines to all parts of the body, directs 
the detailed action of that muscular use required for a specific end. 
Training for any particular skill desired in physical action is a matter of 
trial and error, since the mind ean only learn from the observed results 
the degree of skill attained. The consciousness compares results, and 
nerve directed muscles try again and again to gain the needed skill. 
This means that the brain activity of the cerebrum is not in direct con- 
trol of the way the muscles carry out an action. 

How to analyze this evolving growth with its successive widening of 

resources and deepening of the ability in forming and carrying out 
leas and ideals can be but tentatively considered at this time. Each 
step in the growth of mental development and in the related opportuni- 
es for attainment in learning calls for an adjustment to the new op- 
portunities. It took eons of time for physical organs to evolve the five 
senses of the higher animals. It probably has required many thousands 
of years to evolve the sense of conscious ideas as a mind action in the 
erebrum. 

At present there are some reports from scientifically carried out 
studies of child activities beginning as young as two weeks. Dr. Arnold 
ll of the Institute of Human Relations at Yale University has ear- 
ried his work over the first two years or more of infant life. Less com- 
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plete studies cover the years through kindergarten. For the comma very 
school ages, many facts of mental age growth and of attainment ; may 
learning are known. These facts now available give a bird’s eye yi t id 
of the conditions of growth in ability and attainment for which sor : 
analysis may be suggested. ibid 

On this basis, a first suggestion may be the recognition of the funds the | 
mental action of social synergy as the organizing nature-energy acting ng 
to form ideas in the cerebrum part of the brain. This action selects thos velo} 
sensations from the physical and social environment which do not ¢ rga 
for immediate nervous reaction but do call out the interest and effor I 
of social synergy. This action results in the forming of ideas which \y aulol 
come a content of the conscious mind. 

This first suggestion, therefore, includes the use of the special activit S| 
of the cerebrum part of the brain as it records ideas and gives a setting meet 
for them as part of that consciousness which establishes this spe tu 
activity as that of mental life, and unites it with the further actior ow 
social synergy. : 

A second suggestion now follows with regard to the further act grow 
within the growing mind now taking form in a way to give conscious! I 
an idea of a possible meaning of itself, if not as yet, a consciousness 
its ideas as a part of what is common to other minds. This leads t telng 

The third suggestion of the growth of a personality through the ear SCORE 
efforts to imitate sounds in a way, perhaps, that is not easy to recozr ames 
especially the sounds for commonly heard words. Much companions 
contacts eventually give an intended meaning for the sounds, and A 
one-year-old feels himself somewhat of a person. na 

A fourth suggestion concerns the outcome of successive trial a! ISe ¢ 
error comparisons of ways to express ideas, partly by actions a! =s 
gradually by understood words. When the child’s own desire is 
pressed by words which mean the thought as he can express it, he bi pare 
comes a companion. abs 

A fifth suggestion combines several uncompleted efforts to be a con we 
panion in the sense of doing things together, and expressing individ ni 
ideas in words and actions. In doing this, a feeling of self-directior 
ideas begins to develop which leads to some conscious efforts for ™ nly 
peating actions in a way to compare results and to gain some skill. T _ 
child of three or four begins this and by six is a real self-trainer for sk a 

The result in mental development up to this point is ability to rec | lle 
nize language as the means for common understanding. The child is no _— 

anim 


ready to find in the printed story of activities and of social situations 
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very definite picture of situations which are complete in themselves. He 
may or may not agree with the outcome, but the more definite union 
of ideas is recognized as a part of his own experience. 

A sixth suggestion concerns the growth in the organization of mental 
bility from year to year as it widens and deepens its experiences with 
the gradually maturing contacts of new and changing situations. ‘The 
long period of infancy and of youth provides time for the natural de- 
velopment of an ingenious mental power to recognize possible ways of 
organizing ideas. 

This power develops in the ordinary experiences of puzzling situ- 
ations in which, perhaps, too many or else too few ideas come to mind 
and either the best selection of ideas or the addition of the right idea 
has to be determined if the experience is to be understood. The mind 
meets experiences of this kind generally without being directly conscious 
of the mental power by which they are solved. It is experiences of this 
power, therefore, which indicate quite definitely the natural develop- 
ment of this ingenious ability of the mind for any individual, or for the 
growing mind at any particular chronological age. 

It is these types of puzzling situations that have been arranged with 
nereasing difficulty, and have been used for some forty years as in- 
telligence tests. These tests have been so standardized as to give the 
score for each mental age. The ingenious power of mental action is 
tested by these ingenuity questions. They change their character some- 
what when used for minds older than the age of fourteen. 

A seventh suggestion:—in contrast with the naturally ingenious 
that is, not specifically trained) mental activity—is that ever-widening 
ise of mental power developed by the conscious direction of the processes 
for learning. For this use, study and training precede the consciousness 
of full ability, and are consciously directed toward the attainment of 
particular abilities as a means to a wider understanding of situations 
by which to enlarge or make more effective the connections of personality 
with particular aims in the activities of life with one’s fellows. This 
development of mental power evidently involves the enriched develop- 
ment of the person by the exercise of a consciousness which ineludes not 
only the sense of a self-organization of ideas but also includes the larger 
sense of common knowledge, and of close union with other persons 
through a consciousness of the actual interplay of the common energy 
‘alled social synergy, without which human life would be little more 
than a selfish striving on perhaps an even lower plane than savage 

animal life. 
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INSTRUMENTATION AND RESEARCH | * 

In this number appears the annual review of research in reading Howe 

prepared by Dr. W. 8S. Gray of the University of Chicago. A cursor purel 
examination of the appended bibliography will make it clear to the reade: stand 
that there is a great variety of investigations in this area, probably greate: lesire 
than in any other curriculum area. Undoubtedly the reason for this ist y m 
availability of more or less perfected instruments and apparatus needed proce 
for carrying on reading investigations. These vary from such devices a based 
paper and pencil tests, laboratory devices used to measure vision, |i ases 
ing, and other physiological characteristics of the reader, interest | 1 wel 
ventories, instruments like the ophthalmograph for photographing ey nie 
movements, and similar widely used methods of attack, to the quit ig 1 
recently developed technic, called the ‘‘electro-encephalograph,’’ used t inclus 
record ‘‘brain potential’’ and its fluctuation under different sorts of read ind 0 
ing conditions. As rapidly as these new devices have been perfected ly $a Si 
workers concerned with problems in learning and diagnosis, ingeniou 
applications of the precise objective procedures have been made by read y 
ing investigators in all parts of the country. The result has been tha’ much 
there is being compiled a vast amount of information about reading a: found 
the mental processes involved, the implications of which are profound these 
affecting instructional procedures, the construction of materials of teac vorke 


ing, the diagnosis of difficulties in reading, and the organization o! 
curriculum. We are now faced with the problem of synthesizing thes 
contributions in such a way that they may be intelligently and effectiv: 
integrated in educational programs generally. 

It seems quite obvious that the application of the devices usefu 
the study of reading problems can easily be extended to other areas 
which reading plays an important part. However, new instruments ! 
be devised that may be more definitely suited to problems in particu 
areas of learning, such as arithmetic, language, and the social studies 
the first of these three areas there are available numerous devices use! 
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investigation, such as diagnostic tests, readiness tests, and interview 
social studies. This may account for the fact that the amount of scientific 
research in problems in learning in language and social studies is not 
yearly as great as it is in the fields of arithmetic and reading, particularly 
the latter. 

Many of these instruments that have been developed as laboratory 
technies are being adapted in various ways for more general use by 
teachers and field workers. The apparatus in some cases is very expensive. 
However, due to pressure by commercial interests many schools are 
wehasing this technical laboratory equipment without a clear under- 

ding of its function and value. Its use by clinical workers is obviously 
lesirable, but there can be little doubt that its unintelligent application 
most teachers is a sheer waste of both time and money. The wisest 
cedure in this direction would seem to be the development of devices 
ased on research technics that can be used by the teacher in sifting out 
ses that require more intensive study of the type that can be made by 
, well-equipped clinical laboratory. In smaller school systems where such 
inieal facilities are not available selected teachers can be given the train- 
¢ necessary for fairly complete diagnosis of learning difficulties. The 
‘lusion of ‘* practical’’ diagnostic tests in various textbooks, workbooks, 
nd other kinds of instructional materials for use by the classroom teacher 
i significant illustration of the attempts to make it possible for teachers 


s 


tilize more refined technics similar to those of the laboratory in guid- 

e learning activities of their pupils. These teaching devices are 
ch less expensive than elaborate clinical apparatus and have been 
nd to be very useful by many teachers. In a sense the utilization of 
ese modified laboratory procedures makes each teacher a research 
rker, dealing with the scientific appraisal and treatment of difficulties 
1 the field of learning. 

Leo J. BRUECKNER 
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Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor # - 
Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. i olen 
& ; 
FREEMAN, FRANK N. Mental Tests: Thew nature of ability, which are mostly sy: : 
History, Principles and Application. maries of what was said before. e] 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Com In the organization of the mater Diff 
pany, 1939), pp. x+460. $2.50. does not follow the three aspects of t 
This book of sixteen chapters is a com- subject given in the sub-title, nor event , 
prehensive treatment of the subject of chapter headings very closely. Dis As 
mental tests, except that the discussion of sions of theory and principles, par t 
\pplieation is limited to their use in edu- larly, run throughout the book, inst es 
ation. It is particularly commendable of being limited more or less to the . 
for completeness of analysis of problems ters on technique and theory. Hoy S 
and methods involved in mental test con this mode of treatment is probabl: 
struction, in interpretation of results and satisfactory than a complete separat sts 
f their practical application in educa- of description of tests and discuss " 
tion. Its objective is to serve as a text theory would have been. The chief } 
book for college and University classes lem in the development of mental test 
studying mental testing, and, with the that of the more precise definition sts 
exception of the absence of well selected abilities to be measured, he thinks 
lists of references is well designed for factor analysis must give the answer S 
this purpose. Attempt is made, and we Binet and other age scales giving a « P 
believe reasonably successfully, to treat posite measure will continue to be us 
controversial subjects impartially by re but these will be so constructed that t s us 
viewing the evidence and opinions on both score may be analyzed into measures 
sides, while adding his own criticisms and particular abilities. A fundamental diff 
conclusions. culty with these seales is the labor 
The first two hundred and thirty-six ness and finality of standardizations, 1 
pages are devoted to the description and permitting the addition or substituti 
discussion of the various types of tests, other tests without re-standardizing 
Binet scales, point scales, and personality whole seale. In this and other respe 
tests. The next eighty-four pages are the point scale, like the Army alpl 
given to technique and theory, covering that of Yerkes have an advantage 
subject matter of tests, selection and or scales are now the prevailing typé 
ganization of test items, and scores and the Terman-Merrill 1938 revisior 
norms. Then comes a chapter in tabu Binet tests will prove to be the last 
lating results, followed by forty-eight scale. 
pages on the use of test results in educa Following this, a chapter on tests 
tion. The two closing chapters are an the analysis of mental capacity discusses 


interpretation of mental tests, and the aptitude tests, tests of special abil 
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ee} . snd profile tests, and a separate chapter 
%% S on tests of personality traits brings the 
reader to the chapters on technique and 


% BBs theory. Attempts to clearly distinguish 
litor i © between these are not entirely successful. 
Factor analysis may ultimately enable us 

a. © +o abandon classification into tests of in- 


g i telligence, aptitudes, and special abilities. 
RX I The purpose of profile tests is the separ- 
ite measurement of various capacities, an 

ea more difficult in execution than in 
neeption. 
a Differences in personality traits must 
int for the fact that intelligence and 
"event scl achievement do not run parallel. 
Discus {s with tests of different abilities, we 
part lo not know what the different personal- 
» Amst ity tests measure, and as with the former, 
the cl factor analysis must give the answer. 
How Subject matter of tests is discussed in 
bly 1 nnection with tests of special capacity, 
paratior tests of primary abilities, and tests of 
Ission eneral intelligence. In constructing tests 
ef pr f a special capacity one may a-priort 
| tests is lefine the capacity, and a-priori select the 
ts that are supposed to measure it. Or 
ks, a1 e may empirically select tests funtil he 
answer ads some that work. In the emrlier 
a3 period of tests the former procedure was 
be us mmon. Now a combination of the two 
s usually followed. The selection of sub- 
t matter for tests of primary abilities 
ne by factor analysis. The statistical 
rocedures for finding these factors are 
given as the two-factor analysis of Spear- 
n, the bi-factor analysis of Holzinger, 
ing ‘ 1 the multi-factor analysis of Thur- 
‘ ' 


£ 


ha az An analysis of the army tests shows 
tests that correlate highly with a 
riterion also have a high intercorrela- 
while tests showing a low correla 
ws OG tion with a criterion have a low intercor- 
It is psychologically impossible 
tests to correlate highly with a cri 
1 and have a low intercorrelation at 

e same time. 
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In the organization of items of tests 
the first consideration is right degree of 
difficulty. In the best arrangement the 
items increase in difficulty so that the 
median item will be passed by fifty per 
cent of the group tested. All are meas- 
ures of both speed and power, some in- 
tellectual powers requiring measurement 
mostly of speed, while others 
measurement mostly of power. 

Different methods of weighting scores 
on separate tests for combination into 
a total score are considered. Weighting 
so that all will contribute equally to the 
total score is regarded as important only 
if the tests measure relatively distinct 
capacities, and too little is known of this 
to warrant the attempt. Unequal weight 
may be given on the basis of unequal im- 
portance, the latter being determined by 
difficulty of the test or correlation with 
criterion. This involves cumbersome pro- 
cedures and apparently does not give a 
better total score. 

In discussing next the measures of rela- 
tive standing the question about the con- 
stancy of the I.Q. gets most of the atten- 
tion. The conelusion is somewhat waver- 
ing. He notes that two facts are involved, 


require 


the form of the age progress curve, and 
the relative distribution of scores at suc- 
ceeding ages. By scores he means mental 
ages, and undoubtedly the use of a true 
unit of megsurement in determining the 
age progress curve is to be assumed. Then 
he shows by graphs that if either the age 
progress curve is a straight line or if the 
distribution of mental ages at successive 
ages remains constant and the growth 
logarithmic the I.Q. remains 
constant. Incidentally he states that the 
scores obtained with a mental age scale 


curve is 


do not permit the derivation of the normal 
mental growth curve. But Thurstone has 
done it, and the reviewer has pointed out 
elsewhere how it could be done from the 
course of I.Q. changes that go with a 
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given high or low percentile score in the 
norms of an age scale. In the end Free- 
man expresses a preference for scoring 
based on standard deviation, but does not 
diseuss the so far unsurmounted difficul- 
ties met in standardization. 

The eduactional use of tests depends in 
part on the possibility of predicting fu- 
ture intelligence from present test results. 
Grade grouping of children on the basis 
of mental age has the disadvantages of 
late entrance of the dull, who need more 
rather than less schooling, of bringing to- 
gether children of various physical and 
social development, and of requiring con- 
stant re-adjustments because of the dif- 
ferent rates of development. Adjustment 
of nature of curriculum to differences in 
abilities is preferable to adjustment of 
rate of progress through the grades. 

Doubtless no reader will agree with all 
of the author’s conclusions on the many 
controversial matters discussed, and some 
will feel that the evidence has not been 
fully or equally well presented on both 
sides. This reviewer would take special 
exception to the view that the chief prob- 
lem in mental tests is the definition of the 
abilities being measured. There are others 
who have forgotten the chief lesson that 
Binet taught, as is evidenced by the pop- 
larity of profile scoring and the volume 
of work on factor analysis. We believe 
that the practical value of the Binet and 
similar scales has been solely in the rela- 
tively high correlation between the objec- 
tive scores they yielded and other ob jee- 
tive facts of practical value, such as 
abilities in various 


school achievement, 


occupations, and living up to various 
social requirements, and not in the least 
in a knowledge of what the scale meas- 
ured. Knowing what particular ability 
each test in a Binet scale measured would 
not add one bit to its practical value, un- 
less we knew also the correlation between 


each particular score and some particular 
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activity of life in which there is some ip 
terest. We would also sharply disagry 
with the author’s conclusions on the aj 
vantages and disadvantages of year scala 
and point scales, and that the former ; 
on the way out. His discussion of the 19 
especially with reference to its constane 
is disappointing, both from the stan; 
point of presentation of the facts foy 
empirically and from the standpoint 
deductive There are othe 
things in the book with which this » 


reasoning. 


viewer disagrees, but to enumerate then 
would only emphasize the fact that ther 
are many debatable questions in the fie 
of mental tests, which is one of the thing 
Freeman brings out well enough. Ass 
textbook for students of mental tests, w 
believe it has at present no superior, & 
lected lists of references for supplement 
ary reading should, however, be added 
and ‘‘in Education’’ should be added: 
the sub-title. 

F. KUHLMAN 
Bureau of Mental Examinations 
State of Minnesota 


HAMILTON, JAMES ALEXANDER. Towari 
Proficient Reading (Claremont, Calif 
Saunders Press, 1939), pp. 
$2.00. 
All those 

fundamental research in the field of read 


ix+132 


who are familiar with th 
ing will disagree with the adequacy of 
statement taken the ‘‘ Foreword 
and used in part on the jacket and 
the advertising folder to characterize t 
book. It states that the book ‘‘ collec 
together . . . all the essential facts co 
cerning adult reading difficulties and hov 
to remedy them.’’ In general the tex 
presents an approach to remedial reading 
which is deleterious to sound progress 1 
the field. All too frequently there ar 
writers who promote the narrow view that 
reading is mainly a mechanical proces 
consisting of word recognition. They 


from 


~ 


a 


vy emphasis upon techniques and 


promote rhythmical eye move- 
ng reading, to increase the 
gnition, to improve the ac 
1e sweep of the eyes from one 
next, ete. Unfortunately, all 
divert attention from assimu- 
the thinking side of reading. 
i this approach may become 
by the experimentally dem- 
fact that reading without any 
m at all may produce per- 
ement rhythm with few fix 
line. The efficient or mature 

e who moves ‘‘the eyes 


across the page’’ for line 


it rather he is the person who 


satility and adaptability in ad 


various types of reading situa 
s the eye-movement patterns of 

reader will vary according 
inds of the textual materials 


‘~ptual and assimulative 


riefly considering the problem 
eading, the author discusses 
n in reading, structure of the 
yvements, comprehension and 
lary, productive reading, 
vision, and illustrative case 
The discussion of ocular anat 
elevant in a text of this kind. 
some increase in proficiency 
cted from the use of the tech 
ned by the author to improve 


s of reading, it has been 


ted that just as much progress 


tained without the use of ma 


nd without a ‘‘ritual’’ specified 


sh rhythm reading. 


? 


the specific items which might 


ed are: (1) On the average one 


*t 20 to 25 percent increase in 


weed rather than 50 to 100 per- 
ited by the author. Overstate 
this sort can only lead to dis 


nt for the reader who is trying 
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to improve himself. (2) To advise that 
interpretations be based upon the photo- 
graphic record for reading a single line 
seems absurd, especially after the author 
had already admitted that the record for 
lines constitutes too 


seven meager a 


sample of reading. (3) Contrary to the 
author’s statement, counting of eye move- 
ments from direct observation is far from 
accurate. (4) The discussion of hygienic 
illumination intensities and of optimal 
typography reveals inadequate acquaint- 
ance with the literature on the subject. 
To the uninformed this book may have 
a definite appeal. The discussion of ma- 
chines to be used for diagnostic and reme- 
dial work plus the ‘‘ritual’’ suggested 
for establishing eye-movement rhythm 
sound authoritative and might seem to be 
fundamental. If there is to be sound 
progress in the field of remedial reading, 
however, a much broader program of 
diagnosis and training than that outlined 
in this text must be employed. 
Mives A, TINKER. 


University of Minnesota 


McCaLL, WILLIAM A, Measurement. (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1939), pp. 
xv+535. 

This volume represents an attempt at 
a broad fundamental treatment of the 
field of measurement. From many view 
points, the author has been relatively suc 
This book con 


tains much that is of high value from 


cessful in this attempt. 


both theoretical and practical points of 
view, but unfortunately the method of 
organization and presentation is such as 
to make much of the 
difficult to locate and use. 
causes of this difficulty are the mixture 


content relatively 


Among the 


of elementary and more advanced mate- 
rial and the fact that the index is not 
complete enough or well enough organ 
ized to make it easy to find all that the 


volume contains, 
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The first chapter presents seventeen of 
these which constitute McCall’s philos 
ophy of measurement. Eleven of these 
are the same as the corresponding number 
fourteen which he 


The 


new set, ‘‘ The ultimate test 


of those in the list of 
presented a number of years ago. 
first of the 
of all things is the hay piness they yield,’’ 
connected 


the fifth 


not seen directly 


very 
with most of the others and 


‘Tests perf rm a vital service t 


govern- 


ments,’’ does not appear to codrdinate 


with the others but in general these theses 
fairly fundamental and satis 
Other 


good features are the discus- 


present a 


factory basis for measurement. 
especially 


sion of test validity, the section dealing 


with test instructions, the consideration 


if ability grouping, and the general style 


writing, which is unusually interesting 


— 


and in numerous instances seems to be 


evidence of dynamic thinking. The ex 
tensive list of tests is good but for many 
readers a shorter 


might be 


critically selected list 
more helpful. The procedures 
outlined appear in some cases to be too 
mechanical and in others the program con- 


a 


tains so many features as probably to be- 


wilder teachers who have had little or no 


training or experience in the use of tests 
Too much emphasis is given the author’s 
own instruments of measurement and also 
the grade seore. The discussion of intelli 
gence might well be strengthened. 

There 


book to which the reviewer objects as 


are several statements in the 


being either definitely erroneous or liable 
to lead to incorrect conclusions. Among 
these is the limitation upon what McCall 


refers to as ‘‘a straight knowledge test, 


page 30; 
on discarding test items in forms which 


at the bottom of the limitation 
are usually undesirable, found on page 
36; reference to the Ayres Spelling Scale 
as a test: the statement that test reliabil 
ity applies to a situation in which the two 
or more applications must be by the same 
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examiner; the distinction between rely 
bility and objectivity; the details of , 
scoring system of the Clapp-Young gy 
Marking Tests: the method of deriri, 
the weight for a test, given on page 14 
the determination of projected Gi’s 
addition of a constant amount rather thy 
multiplication by the proper ratio; q 
the procedure in assigning rank orde 
when the number of tied cases is even, 
pages 436-47, 

In a number of cases, points, us 
that 
rounded treatments of the topics bex 


minor, seemed necessary to w 


dealt with, are omitted. In several] 


hese are explanations or reasons for sy 
gested procedures or points of view. Ak 
the discussion on constructing inform 
tests is too brief in comparison with t 
importance of the topic. The suggest 
for scoring given on pages 70-71 d 
consider the marking of papers x 
assist pupils in correcting their err 
when they are returned and to yield pe 
ble diagnostic values. 
There are also several general points 
with which the reviewer disagree 
He believes that McCall is too unfavor 


able toward matching tests; that inste 


view 


of encouraging guessing on alternati 


and perhaps other tests, the effort shou 
be made to put a premium upon cert 
of knowledge; 


marking system is subject to serious 


and that the recomme 


tations because it is of little assist 
revealing inefficient teachers. 

C. W. ODELI 
University of Illinois 
GRIFFITH, COLEMAN R. Psychology 


plied to Teaching and Learning 
First Book in the Field of Educat 


Psychology (New York: Farrar 
Rinehart, Inc., 1939), pp. xii + 6 


$2.60. 
This book is 
no teaching is effective without a knor 


based on the thesis t 
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Since human Prentice-Hall, Ine 


subject matter of $1.75 
discipline becomes im 
ication. The 
+] 


yy for such 


a section 


tistics, § 


central tendenc 


intance 


ind devotes hin 


I 


ing | rinciples to worl 


ition 
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BULLETINS 
CarR, WILLIAM G., AND OTHERS. City 
Teachers: Their 
and Experience, National Education 
Association Research Bulletin, XVIII, 
No. 1 (Washington, D. C.: Research 
Division, National Education Asso- 
ciation, January, 1940), 47 pp. 


Preparation, Salaries, 


This bulletin contains a report on the 
preparation, experience, and salaries of 
over two hundred thousand teachers serv 
ing in cities above 2500 in population. 
COLLIER, NINA P., Director. Preliminary 

Survey of Inter-American Cultural 

Actwities in the United States (New 

York: National Committee of the 

United States of America on Inter 

national Intellectual Cooperat on, Sep 

tember 25, 1939), 159 pp. Mimeo 
graphed. 

This bulletin contains a description of 
organizations interested in Latin Ameri- 
ean affairs together with information 


concerning their activities. 


Department of Public Instruction. Public 
Education, Pennsylvania VII, No. 6 
(Harrisburg: Commonwealth of Penn 
sylvania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, February, 1940), 32 pp. 

This issue of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction monthly 
bulletin contains articles on Pennsylvania 
administration and 


schools including 


finance, instruction, teacher education 


and certification, professional licensing, 
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niversity of Wisconsin, Madison. ¥ 


state library and museum, school 
ployes’ retirement board, and Penn 


vania in history. 


Department of State. Conferenc 
Inter-American Relations in the } 


of Education, Report of the Gener 


Findings Committee and Reports 
Recommendations of the Six Gr 
Meetings on November Tenth (¥ 
ington, D. C.: Division of Cult 
lations, Department of State, N 
ber, 1939), 24 pp. Mimeographe 
This bulletin contains reports 
Conference on Inter-American R¢ 
in the Field of Education held 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
November 9-10, 1939. 


Department of State. Principal 


dresses at Conference on og { 


can Relations in the Field of 
cation (Washington, D. C.: Divis 
of Cultural Relations, Department 


9°o Vv 


State, November, 1939), 22 pp. M 

graphed. 

This bulletin contains addresses | 
retary of State, Cordell Hull, Under § 
retary of State, Sumner Welles, 
Herbert Bolton, and Mr. Ernesto G 


Dopps, B. L. That All May Lear 
letin of the National Associat 


Secondary-School Principals, XXII 
National Ass 


No. 85 (Chicago 
ciation of Secondary-School Prin 
National Education Association, 


vember, 1929), 235 pp. 





Be 
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The author presents a summary and 





rpretation of the best thought, re- 





and practice dealing with the ad 





the secondary school cur- 


nt a 
en I 


to the needs and abilities of the 











iN, JoHN C, Scaled Scores (New 























io} Coéperative Test Service, Ameri 

l Pe Council on Edueation, December, 
1), 41 pp. 

ithor describes the system of 

sus vy the ( OO} erative Test Serv 

the scusses the principles under 

eG r selection, their uses, and their 

{ 

4 T. R., CHAIRMAN. Report 

‘ he Co / ttee on Educational Re 

ch for the Bienniwm 1986-38, Bul- 

‘ f the University of Minnesota, 

3 S s in Higher Education, XLII, 

- 93 (Minneapolis: University of 

‘ Minnesota, November 4, 1939), 42 py 

s bulletin contains summaries of 

t educational investigations t 

ersity of Minnesota for the two 

, 1936-38, including adminis 

blems, Board of Admissions 

examination studies, personnel 

n st : rriculum and _ instructional 

s, and investigation of graduate 

CHARLES C., AND OTHERS. 

S » Ve of Student Personnel Serr 





in Fifty Colleges Affiliated with 
Board of Christian Education of 
Presbyterian Church in the United 


es of America, Part II, Personnel 








rk with Students in College, Part 


Relative 





Importance of Stu 
I 





Personnel Services (Philadelphia: 






es C. McCracken, 822 Witherspoon 





1939 


, 74 pp. Mimeographed. 





i study of colleges affiliated with 





sbyterian Church, the author dis 





es personnel services’ including: 
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recording information about the student, 


counseling services, student activities, 


financial aids, health and housing prob 
lems, placement service, and relative im 
personnel services 


portance of student 


Bibliography. 





McGEHEE, WILLIAM. A Study of Re 
tarded Children in _ the 
School, Contribution to Education No 
246 (Nashville: George Peabody Col 
lege for Teachers, 1939), 
The author 


tudy of retarded children showing their 


Stu i 


Eleme ntary 


128 pp. 


resents the results of a 


al status and scholastic achievement, 
personality, interests and social adjust 


and environment. 


Changing 
United 
States, Secondary irriculur 
lletin No. 2 (Lansing, Michi 
Board of Education, 


J. CrectL, DIRECTOR 
Education in the 
School C 


gan State 
October, 1939 72 py 





ontains a report of the 


I s bulletin « 
Michigan Study of the Secondary School 
Curriculum ineluding descriptions of 
nt and « ent studies of secondary 
e t ? l Some nN l I tions f 
secondary education in the United States 
StmMons, ERNEST P., AND  BIXLeR, 


HAROLD HeENcH. The New Standard 
High School Spe llir qd Se ale Atlanta : 
T 1940 


Turner E. Smith and Company, 
64 pp. 
This scale includes directions and sug 


gestions for its use, and sixty-four lessons 


in spelling for junior and senior high 


schools. 


Research Adult Education 
Washington, D. C.: Research Division, 
Association, De 


Division. 


National Education 


1939 


2 23 pp. Mimeographed. 
Chis bulletin contains a list of national 
agencies in the field of adult education 


and the second revision of a bibliography 
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prepared for the National Commission on 

the Enrichment of Adult Life. 

Research Division. Checklist of Materials 
Mailed to the Edu- 
cational Research Service: January 1, 

December $1, 

ton, D. C.: Research Division, National 


Subscrobe rs to 


19389 19389 


(Washing- 


Education Association, January, 1940), 


7 pp. 
This bulletin is a list of publications 
the 


Mime graphed. 


mailed to subscribers by Research 


Division during 1939. 


Research Division. 
ing Profession 
Research 


Association, 


Ethics tn the Teach- 
Washington, D. C.: 
National Edueation 
1939), 24 pp. 


Division, 
December, 
Mimeographed 
This bulletin c 


ntains a discussion of 


codes of state and national educational 

associations including the present status 

of codes, summary of standards, examples 
and references. 

Research Divisior Te Leaislatio 
1939 Washington, D. C.: Research Di 
vision, National Education Association, 
December, 1939), 20 pp. Mimeographed. 

The Research Division presents a brief 

state tenure 


summary of legislation en- 


acted during 1939. 

HERBERT .JJ.. Research 
in Safety Education at the Center for 
Safety Education, New York Uni 
New York: Division of General 


ition, New York University, Jan 


DIRECTOR, 


versity 
Edue: 


ury, 1940), 9 pp. Mimeographed. 
[he author classifies and lists the re 
search studies in safety education being 
nducted under the supervision of th 


Center for Safety Education. 


AND 
PERCIVAL M. 


Interests of Adolescents, 


OBJECTIVES 


‘* Economie Prob 


SYMONDS 


lems and 





[ Vol. J 


The School Review, XLVIII, N 

(February, 1940), pp. 97-107. 

From the results of a questionngj; 
study of economic interests of adolescey: 
the author concludes that boys and 
age 
about earning money than about bh 


of high school are more concer 





ing, spending, lending, or saving. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND TEACH 


BABITZ, MILTON, AND Keys, NOEL. ' dein tel 
Pupils those 
Apply Scientific Principles,’’ Scien ° 
Education, XXIII, No. 7 (Decer D 


1939), pp. 367-370. “p 


Experiment in Teaching 


The authors present the results of = 
I and 


experimental study in which cert 


7 


‘ 


teaching techniques and testing dey 


were used in an attempt to impr 
ability in applying scientific principles 
high school chemistry classes, and 
clude that such ability may be im; 


with suitable teaching procedures. 


SeEES 


GILBERT, LuTHER C. ‘‘A Genetic St 


Perceptual Hal 
Elementary § 


of Growth in 
Spelling,’’ The 
Journal, XL, No. 5 (January, 194 

pp. 346-357. Ce 


pp. 
The author presents data from 
year study of pupils in grades fou 
and six supporting the trend of the 
ings of previous investigations of g 


in perceptual habits in spelling. 


WILLIAM J. 
Outeomes of a 


ence, 7? Ed 


‘“Measuring § @aits 
Field-Study Ex Ww 
Research Bu 
College of Education, Ohio State U1 mB! 
sa, De 2 
1940), pp. 31-47. P. 
The the 


study of the outcomes of a trip by ' 


JONES, 


; 
icatrtonal 


versity, (January 


author presents results 


school students from a relatively s 
community to a complex community fr 


which he concludes that desirab! 


havior changes take place when thi Ru 


trips are carefully planned. 
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uestionna} 
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KINNON, NETTIE J., AND BURTON, 
H. ‘‘An Evaluation of Cer- 
Study Procedures in History,’’ 
The Elementary School Journal, XL, 
No. 5 (January, 1940), pp. 371-379. 

authors present the results of an 
of the effects of 
in certain 


VILLIAM 


mental study 

letailed 
processes in history from which 
that 
improves pupil ability to use 


instruction 





conclude such instruction 


— 


nnigues. 

EPH, AND MCKINNIS, Mary. 
Ability: Its Measurement 
nd Relation to Reading Ability,’’ 
hool and Society, LI, No. 1311 (Feb- 
190-192. 


ithors present the results of a 


ar 


10, 1940), pp. 


f the relationship between phonetic 
and reading ability from which 
lude that a program of reading 
n should include mastery of the 


f I honeties. 


SEEES 


GUIDANCE, WELFARE AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
Ce G 


stment 


RALD C., AND SHANNON, J. R. 
Personality Traits 
and Non-Athletes,’’ The 
Review, XLVIII, No. 2 (Feb 
1940), pp. 127-130. 


ithors 


and 


etes 


present the results of a 


a f the adjustment and personality 
@aits of athletes and non-athletes from 
¥ t conclude that athletes are 
aliy superior in adjustment and sig- 
Biicantly superior in personality traits. 
Pavquier, Wmuuram. ‘‘The Measurement 
les of Delinquent and Normal 
Use of an Associational Tech- 
Child Development, X, No. 4 

ber, 1939), pp. 231-239 
ir presents the results of a 
s he attitudes of delinquent and 
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normal boys from which he concludes 
that there are basic differences between 
the attitudes of the two groups. 


STATISTICS, 
SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUES 


MEASUREMENTS AND 


Davis, WARREN M. ‘‘A Science Test De- 
signed to Teach and Measure Outcomes 
Other Than Fact- 
ual Information,’’ Science Education, 


Memorization of 


XXIII, No. 7 (December, 1939), pp. 

371-372. 

The author presents a test designed 
for use with eighth and ninth grade 


science classes in teaching and measur- 
ing ability to detect superstitions and 
scientific inaccuracies. 

‘‘How the 


GROSSNICKLE, Foster E. 


Method of Scoring a Test in Division 
Affects the Secore,’’ The 
School Journal, XL, No. 5 (January, 
1940), pp. 366-367. 

The author presents the results of an 


Eleme ntary 


experimental study of two methods of 
scoring a test in division, namely, the 
‘‘eorrect estimation and remainder 
’? and the ‘‘ correct example score’’ 


that 


score, 
methods, from which he concludes 
the former is more satisfactory for in 
structional purposes and that division can 
least 80 


be taught in Grade IV with at 


percent retention for three-fourths of the 
group. 
Smitu, Eni 8. ‘‘A Procedure for Ap 
praising Clubs,’’ The 
XLVIII, No. 2 


108-118. 


School Re view, 


(February, 1940), pp. 
From the results of a study in which 


an attempt was made to develop an ob 


jective means of evaluating extra-cur 
ricular activities, the author concludes 


clubs have different charac- 
that 


that ‘‘live’’ 
‘‘dead’’ clubs but 


further investigations are needed. 


teristics than 
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Address all research news and communications to Carter VY, 
Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
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Nature and Nurture.— 
1940 Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion includes fifty contributions from as 
many workers, it is clear that no brief 


Yearbook on 


Inasmuch as the 


summary can do justice to the work. Per- 
haps a simple outline of the chapters in 


: 
‘ 


each of the two volumes, followed by a 
few of the outstanding discoveries and 
conclusions, will best serve the present 
purposes. 

Part I, which is a separate volume of 
the Yearbook, is devoted to a compara- 
tive and critical exposition of the nature 
and nurture of intelligence. The Yearbook 
to define in 


dynamic fashion certain crucial concepts, 


opens with an attempt 
such as the meaning of intelligence, the 
meaning of environment, and the special 
problems of the dull and the bright. Of 
course these topics have been the occasion 
for frequent survey and exposition, but 
the 


freshness and clearness of their presenta- 


sections have certain merits in the 
tion. 

These chapters are followed by an ex- 
the 


of intelligence, a chapter rarely 


tensive treatment of physiological 
correlates 
before available in the literature and now 
presented as something of a bridge be- 
tween organic factors and the particular 
meanings and functions of intelligent be- 
havior. Similarly, the rest of Part I is 
given over to critical accounts of various 
problems and issues with respect to the 
of 


critiques are presented on such topics as 


growth intelligence. Surveys and 


relation of intelligence to 
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the following: 
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socio-economic factors, sex differences 
intelligence, a discussion of the researches 
on twins, intelligence and race, and per 
sonality and adjustment as determiner 
and correlates of intelligence. 

The final section is given over t 
rather extended survey of environment 
influences upon intelligence and the pres 
of 
There is no attempt on the part of th 
committee to at 
ment to which all might subserib 


ent status nature-nurture 


resear 


arrive a unified st 


volume closes with individual evaluat 


of the contents of the Yearbook | 


various Committee members. In som 


stances these evaluations were extended t 
} 


include general comments on the fie! 
a whole. While these evaluations includ 


criticisms of method 


a few detailed . 


materials in the various Yearbook studies 
they are, on the whole, more revealing 
the point of view of a particular aut 

In Part II 


studies, all prepared for this Year! 


are found twenty-sever 


Some are original experiments or surv: 
while others summarize, in briefer for 
numerous recent publications on 
ticular topic. Thus there are ten r 
on the effects of nursery school atten 
ance upon the IQ, in seven of which g 
are indicated, while no nursery school r 
ports a loss. However, in some cases 
gains were small, or not greater 
similar children were able to make in # 
lected homes. 

ol} 


In spite of the great interest in 


18 et 


dren’s growth in intelligence, it 
dent from the Yearbook that only tv 








sea©reu 


pers ns 





rob 


centers in the country have 


tically investigated this problem 


g-time basis, with large sampl- 
xe general conclusion which fol- 


m these studies is that the child 
plastic along mental lines than 


had hitherto expected; 


n 1Q that had been predicted only 


g S 


n to radical changes in environ- 
shown to be commonplace oc 
Similarly, it is demonstrated 
re is hope for some underpriv- 
\ildren, but not for all, in mental 


nent through environmental amel- 


ver, many of the studies are frag- 


and few of the major problems 


nsidered solved. It may be that 


lems are in part insoluble, so 


ependence must be placed on 
materials and con- 


38 


testing 
is evident, too, that some of the 


ssues fall within scientific or social 


‘ 
\ 


ech are not without emotional 


tants. 


r C's 


ntributors: 


earbook was prepared by the fol 
mmittee, assisted by about fifty 
Leonard Carmichael, 
Freeman, Florence L. Good 


Leta 8. Hollingworth, Harold E. 


M. Terman, Beth L. Wellman, 
ce D. Stoddard, Chairman, who 
this summary statement. 
for College Teachers.—Arriv- 
| months behind schedule, the 
k of the National Society of 
eachers of Edueation on ‘‘ The 
College Instruction’’ is an in 
treatment of the factors which 
llege courses of study and 
f teaching, and an introduction 
‘al resourees available for 
g specific aspects of the problems 
nstruction. 
thors, eighteen in number, with 
Douglass, now of the University 
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of Colorado, as chairman did not attempt 
to discuss methods of teaching at the col- 
lege level. Apparently they chose instead 
to make available to the college teachers 
of 


three types of material. 


or other students college instruction 


1. Recent and current changes that af- 
fect 
higher education itself, in secondary 


college instruction—changes in 
education, in the type of college stu 
dent, and in the general social pattern 
of American life. 

2. In condensed form, a statement of the 
most pertinent psychological consider 
ations—principles of learning, person 


ality, interest and motivation, indi- 
vidualization, and guidance and coun 
seling. 

3. Principles and examples of the most 
modern techniques of attacking va- 
rious aspects and problems of college 
instruction determining objectives, 

selecting and organizing instructional 

materials, evaluating outcomes of in 
ap 


praisal of the extra classroom service 


teacher rating, and 


struction, 


of the teacher. 


A chapter on the professional educa 
the 


as well as two chapters whicl 


tion of college teacher is also in 
eluded, 
serve as introduction and recapitulation. 
The book is prefaced 


assesses the possible 


the 


by an introduction 


which contribution 


of the 


teachers 


training of 


the 


educationist to 


and which stresses 


impor 
tance of approaching all problems of in 


struction with a clear vision of carefully 
thought through objectives. 


The 


men eminently qualified to 


authors of the var 


i us chay ters are 
write on 
subjects assigned to them. In addition to 


college teachers of educa 
tion, several wer from the field 


of psychology. Short, selected topical bib- 


those who 


are 


drafted 


liographies are included and a selected 
I 


general bibliography iS ny pend d. 
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To the college teacher, willing to read 
a few hundred pages, if thereby he may 
become conversant with all the worth 
while techniques of teaching, the volume 
will not be satisfying. To the thoughtful 
college teacher, who can understand that 
the most important equipment for the 
study of techniques in any field is a good 
‘*soaking’’ orientation in fundamental 
points of view and principles of approach, 
the symposium should prove very accept- 
able and very useful. It may be that it 
lacks somewhat in specificity and in vivid- 
ness of detail in application, requiring 
some imagination on the part of the 
reader in applying what he reads to his 
own field of teaching. What it lacks in 
this direction is probably more than off- 
set by the fact that practically all of 
the discussion may be applied to all fields 
of instruction—something that could not 
have been accomplished if the discussions 
had emphasized description of techniques 
of teaching. 

While there is some variation in style 
among the chapters written by different 
authors, in general the discussions are 
non-technical or semi-technical. 

This appraisal was prepared by Harl 
R. Douglass of the University of Colo- 


rado. 


John Dewey Yearbook.—Outstanding 
among the contributions of the 1940 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society is 
the careful thinking through of what de- 
mocracy will mean in terms of day-to-day 
activities of teacher-training institutions. 
Great emphasis is placed upon the need 
for potential teachers to learn about de- 
mocracy in education through experience 
in the course of their preparation. 

If the recommendations in the volume 
are followed, there will be a fundamental 


reorganization in all teacher-training in- 
stitutions. Among other things, the inte- 
gration of theory and practice will be 
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placed upon a more solid psychologics 
basis through the study of problems aris 
ing in connection with actual classroon 
experience. Students would not only 
study about education and learn how y 
conduct themselves as teachers in a clas. 
room, but they would also devote study 
to their own education. 

The striking proposals of the book rep 
resent a great departure from presen: 
practice, which limits its value for read 
ers who are primarily interested in ‘‘next 
steps.’’ As an analysis of present con 
ditions, and as an indicator of possible 
future trends, the Yearbook is thought 
provoking, to say the least. 

This appraisal was formulated by W 
W. Wattenberg of Chicago Teachers (Co) 
lege, a co-editor of the Yearbook. 


Yearbook on Safety Education.—The 
purpose of the 1940 Yearbook Commis 
sion of the American Association of 
School Administrators has been to orient 
superintendents with regard to school 
programs in the field of safety. Th 
Commission circulated thousands of ques 
tionnaires among classroom teachers and 
superintendents to ascertain current prac 
tices and possible future needs. Th 
chapters of the Yearbook have been writ 
ten in the light of these surveys. While 
the volume does not present a complet 


‘*course,’’ it does outline the character 
istics of a well-rounded program. Ver 
few educators will be unable to find some 
thing in the whereby existing 
school practices can be improved. 
Criticisms will be of three genera 


types. Safety organizations will say that 


report 


‘‘there is nothing new’’ in the book 
which is an indirect way of patting them 
selves on the back for thinking of ever! 
thing before educators. These groups wil 
also regret that the Yearbook does no 
place its approval on some of the cur 


rent panaceas. Some educators will ! 


e 
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hol 3 nted because the report does not 
oS aris tell them exactly what to do and when to 


The Commission avoided this role 


ot onl: f lity because of the recognized 
h = 1 for the adaptation of safety pro- 
& clase 9 s to local needs and interests. 

e st s statement was prepared by the 

” Division, N.E.A. 

UUs t c visors’ Yearbook—Newer Instruc- 
present tional Practices of Promise is the title of 
a 'welfth Yearbook of the Department 
: S sors and Directors of Instruc 
- N.E.A. This Yearbook is intended as 
Possible tieal guide to supervisors, adminis- 
Mhougat t 3, and teachers in achieving growth 


rovement in teaching. The reader 
by liscussions, 


illustrations, and 


sath ns pertaining to the newer class- 
‘tices. An effort has been made 

nly those practices that have 

| to be practical and sound in 
essive school. Some of the discus- 
esented in this yearbook are: the 
nee and implications of the newer 

is: wider utilization of environment; 
res for developing an integrative 
im; newer practices involving in- 

| arts, dramatic play, and creative 
newer practices in the teaching of 
g and literature; the use of the li- 
e school program; the use of 

es of 
ls; the adaptation of these prac- 
s to the needs of children. The chap 


instructional media and 


the evaluation of newer instruc- 
etices and the supervisory tech- 
lapted to these practices are espe- 
significant to the supervisor and 
nistrator. 
s book describes the newer instruc 
practices of promise as experienced 
field of 


been 


of our leaders in the 
Contributions have 


y William H, 


ervision. 


I Burton, Ernest 


Melby, E. T. MeSwain, Helen Heffernan, 
4. Hockett, Natalie White, Corinne 
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A. Seeds, Gladys L. Potter, Frederick W. 
Cozens, John F. Bovard, Martha B. Dean, 
Hazel J. Cubberley, Julia L. Hahn, Nora 
Beust, Blanche Kent, Peter L. Spencer, 
Lillian A. Lamoreaux, J. W. Wrightstone, 
and Maycie Southall. 

This 
through the organization sponsoring the 


Yearbook. 


information was made available 


Elementary - Principals’ Yearbook 
The 1939 Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School 
Enriching the 
mentary-School Child, contains 


Principals, entitled 
Curriculum for the Ele 
informa 
tion on a wide variety of actual practices 
in curriculum enrichment as reported by 
principals, teachers, curriculum special- 
ists, and others. The practices described 
range from those used in carrying on a 
single unit of class work to those em 
ployed in a city-wide program of curri 
culum development. No attempt has been 
made, however, to outline either a model 
curriculum or an ideal administrative pro 
gram for curriculum revision. 

Aside from the 
practical nature of its contents, probably 


value of this yearbook lies in 
f 


variety and highly 


the chief 


its broad interpretation of the curriculum. 


As coneeived here, the curriculum is not 
confined to textbooks or formal courses of 
includes all the 
which children have under the supervision 
of the school. Viewed in this light, 


enrichment 


study, but experiences 


¢cur- 


riculum depends not only 
upon improved choices of subject matter, 
but also upon better methods of teaching 
and learning, wiser selection of school 
materials and equipment, wider and more 
effective use of community resources, 
more adequate methods of measurement 
guidance, and more appropriate 


and administration. 


and 
school 


All these factors are discussed and illus- 


organization 


trated in the book. 


To the critical reader certain limita 
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tions of the volume will be apparent. 
First, being a collection of fifty-six sep- 
arate contributions, it is not a compre- 
hensive, closely integrated treatment of 
curriculum problems. Second, it does not 
review systematically the results of eur- 
riculum research. However, since these 
functions are adequately performed by 
other books in the field, their absence in 
this yearbook hardly detracts from its 
value for a majority of principals and 
teachers. 

This information was provided by the 
Research Division of the N.E.A. 


Mathematics Yearbook.—The Four- 
teenth Yearbook of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, entitled The 
Training of Mathematics Teachers for 
Secondary Schools in England and Wales 
and in the United States, is by Ivan 8. 
Turner. The volume presents answers to 
the following questions: 


1. How much mathematics is studied 
by secondary-school pupils in the two 
countries, and what standard is achieved? 

2. Is the academic training of the 
mathematics teachers adequate to guaran- 
tee reasonably good teaching of school 
mathematics, with the standard of work 
required in the schools? 

3. What is the nature of and how ef- 
fective are the present methods of pro- 
fessional training of mathematics teach- 
ers in the two countries? 

4. What facilities are provided for in- 
service training of mathematics teach- 
ers? How effective are these facilities? 

5. What agencies other than the regu- 
lar teacher-training institutions contrib- 
ute to the training of mathematics teach- 
ers, and what are the nature and impor- 
tance of their contribution? 

6. What assumptions are implicit in 
the methods of training adopted in the 
two countries? 

7. On what principles should the 
methods of training be based? In the 
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light of these principles what are th 
strength and weaknesses of the training 
of mathematics teachers in England ap; 
Wales and in the United States? 


Alabama Studies.—Eight projects have 
occupied the attention of the State De 
partment. 

Index of Taxpaying Ability to Suppor 
State Minimum School Program.—The 
Division of Administration and Finane: 
of the State Department of Education, 
under the direction of R. L. Johns, rv. 
cently developed a new index to measur 
the taxpaying ability of counties to sy 
port a minimum school program. The 
new index equates assessed valuation of 
property with the sum of six weighted 
measures of the economic wealth of eac! 
county as follows: Percent of sales tax 
paid, weight of 6; percent of aut 
licenses paid, weight of 5; percent of 
assessed valuation of public utilitie 
weight of 3; percent of state income tar 
paid, weight of 1; percent of farm in 
come, weight of 1; and percent of value 
added by manufacture, weight of 1. The 
approach to the use of the six measures 
of economic wealth was adapted fro: 
the procedures proposed by Mort in Th 
Measurement of Educational Need ani 
by Cornell in A Measure of Taxpayiny 
Ability. 

The factor of assessed valuation 0! 
property is included in the index largely 
because the proceeds of five mills of 
local taxes on the assessed valuation of 
property, calculated as if levied and c:! 
lected, are charged against counties « 
local effort in the State Minimum Pr 
gram Law and are available for the su; 
port of schools. The new index was & 
acted into law by the 1939 Legislature 
and is not in operation. It is designed t 
prevent decrease in assessed valuation of 
property, regardless of property values, 
in order to secure additional state schoo’ 
funds, 
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Surveys.—County and city 
survey studies are conducted 
n pupil personnel, teacher per- 
‘hool centers, school plant needs, 


transportation, and school finance. 
State Department of Education di- 


+ 


the 


es 


n 


y 


e school surveys in coéperation 


state institutions of higher learn- 


Bus Transportation.—Special 
are being made on safety and 
in school bus transportation. 


rs to date clearly show that pub- 


wned bus equipment affords safer 


re economical transportation than 


er privately owned or jointly owned 


us equipment. Uniform pupil 


rtation forms designed to give ac- 


ind complete data have been de- 


] 


nd are in use. School bus speci- 
for safe and economical school 
truction have been developed and 
use. Procedures for allocating 
to local school systems are being 
hrough the use of school survey 


and recommendations on school 


and pupil transportation. 


ling Plans and Specifications for 


manent Centers.—In connection 


e 


study of school centers and school 


needs, plans and specifications have 


S 


} 


veloped for the construction of 
uildings at low cost for school 


which cannot be definitely classi 


s permanent centers, due to the pos 


w 


} 


g 


++ 


‘ 


of population shifts and possible 


nsolidation as road conditions 


ing Capital Outlay and Debt 
Special studies have been made 
ssuance and sale of school war- 
indebtedness for capital outlay 
ures and for refunding debts al 
itstanding at lower interest rates 
h better schedules for paying 


1 and interest. 


arch in Trade and Industrial Edu 


cation.—Surveys were made by local 

coérdinators of trade and industrial edu- 

cation in thirty-seven counties last year: 

1. All enterprises (including manufactur- 

ing, distribution, and service) were 
-anvassed in each community, and the 
original data gathered necessary to 
determine employment requirements 
and trends. 
The data were classified, compiled, and 
interpreted in terms of training pro 
grams needed to meet the actual voca 
tional opportunities of the community, 
both as to preparatory and extension 
training. 

Research and Studies in Vocational 
Agriculture and Vocational Home Eco 
nomics.—In vocational agriculture and 
home economics, informal studies are 
made by teachers each year on the farms 
and in the homes of pupils enrolled in 
day and evening classes for the purpose 
of securing factual information as a 
basis for courses of instruction and pro 
grams of work. These vary in each com 
munity, since the instruction given in 
agriculture and home economies is de 
signed to aid in the solution of farm and 
home problems. 

Through the school of instruction for 
agriculture teachers, formal studies are 
carried out, based upon problems which 
teachers have in their programs of in 
struction at their respective schools and 
designed to aid teachers in the solution 
of such problems. 

Each year a number of experienced 
home economics teachers work toward an 
advanced degree. The problems selected 
are largely in terms of needs of the state 
program, even though the theses are di 
rected by professors in some graduate 
institution of higher learning. Data are 
secured from teachers in the field and 
pertinent findings are incorporated in the 
state program. 

Alabama Curriculum Development Pro 
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gram.—The Alabama Curriculum De- 
velopment Program was initiated in 1935, 
under the leadership of the Division of 
Instruction of the State Department of 
Education. The program proceeds under 
the guidance of a state steering commit- 
tee representing all phases of public edu- 
cation. Consultative services have been 
supplied to administrative units by the 
state teacher-training institutions, and 
general consultants have been supplied by 
the Division of Surveys and Field Studies 
of George Peabody College for Teachers. 
As an important part of the guidance ma- 
terials eight bulletins have been pub- 
lished, prepared by committees of teach- 
ers working in curriculum laboratories 
during summer terms. Groups of teachers 
are making studies of children and of 
community-life problems, such as health, 
recreation, income, housing, etc., as bases 
for determining in part the educational 
needs. 

This information was forwarded by A. 
R. Meadows, Supervisor of Research and 
Surveys. 


San Francisco Activities—Among the 
accomplishments of the Bureau of Re- 
search of the San Francisco public schools 
during the past year, the following are 
noteworthy: 


1, Extension of in-service training for 
administrators, counselors, and teach- 
ers. 

2. Expansion of coérdinating service to 
recognized social agencies. 

3. Increase in facilities for pupil ad- 
justment throughout the school de- 
partment through the provision of bet- 
ter tools and techniques of evaluation. 


The program of in-service training, 
which is continuous throughout the year, 
is a vital part of the program of meas- 
urement. Teachers and counselors are 
given specific training in the administra- 
tion of tests and in the interpretation of 
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measures of pupil growth through gram 
structional bulletins, departmental mee, in ne 
ings, group conferences, and individy) tion, 
conferences. Principals and teachers ap ary | 
encouraged in the development of pr. recor 
grams to satisfy needs existing with urem 
their own school or class. The Bureay »; speci 
Research gives guidance and assistane uals 
to those participating in such programs sugg 


through conferences at the research offic treat 
or at the teachers’ workshop which oper. knov 
ates on a weekly schedule. Upon the r ment 
quest of the principal, meetings are heli lems 


at schools where projects are in progres 

The expansion of the codrdinating sery. 
ice to include all locally recognized socis! 
agencies dealing with public school chil. 
dren has met with the approval of al 
concerned. Through this service agencies, 
clinics, and medical authorities associate: 
with the clinics are provided with pertin 
ent data relative to a child’s school his 
tory. The information which the Buresy 
of Research is able to furnish often fs 
cilitates the determination of the subse 
quent treatment. This is a two-way sery 
ice in which the schools also profi 
through the fact that they often gais 
information which their necessarily lim 
ited facilities for social case work do no! 
provide. 

The measure of success of all programs 
of research should be in terms of th 
service rendered to the pupils within the 
schools, Every activity in which the Bu 
reau of Research participates has for it 
immediate or ultimate goal the improve 
ment of facilities leading to maximum 
pupil growth. The growing awareness of 
pupil variability on the part of teacher: 
has been of primary importance in meet 
ing this objective, through aids provide 
for test interpretation. As teachers be 
come aware of the differences existing 
among the individuals in their instruc 
tional groups, curricular modifications are 
made to meet them. Pupil ‘‘adjusto 
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grams,’’ which eall attention to pupils 
in need of special educational considera- 
are used extensively in the element- 
schools. An analysis of pupils’ test 
rds, which is made after every meas- 
urement program, gives to the teacher 
specific information relative to individ- 
als in need of adjustment, together with 
suggestions for remedial educational 
treatment. As teachers grow in their 
knowledge of pupil behavior and develop- 
nental expectancies, instructional prob- 
lems as well as behavior problems dimin- 
This information was forwarded by 
Lillie Lewin, Supervisor of the Bureau of 
tesearch. 
Educational Research in Connecticut.— 
\ division of research was created by 
the State Board of Education more than 
ear ago upon recommendation of Com- 
ssioner Alonzo G. Grace. Previously 
research had been part of the Office of 
Finance and Research, but, because of 
the financial situation, research had only 
nor place in the program. 
One of the first problems facing the 
created division was that of pre- 
ring basie data on teacher preparation 
he use of a special commission ap- 
nted by Governor Baldwin to study the 
blem and report to him. This report 
was presented in April, 1939. 
\t present, the Division is directing 
ts energy toward a study of vocational 
‘ation in the state. One of the first 
rojects has been an analysis of census 
ta on oceupations for the past three 
ensuses to see what changes are taking 
lace in the occupational pattern in Con- 
necticut. 
Another phase of the study has been 
eview of numerous follow-up studies 
see what becomes of high school grad- 
ites and drop-outs. This is being sup- 
plemented by data from the State Em- 
ment Service on the placement of 
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youth, the kinds of jobs they get, ete. 
Employment managers in the eighteen 
centers of the state have been canvassed 
as to the future work possibilities in their 
areas, and for an expression as to the 
kind of vocational training best adapted 
to the needs of their registrants. 

The fields of vocational training re- 
ceiving attention are the industrial arts 
and commercial courses, and the federally 
aided programs of vocational agricul- 
ture, vocational home economics, and 
trades and industries. For the last named, 
the state now has eleven trade schools, 
supported mostly by state and federal 
funds, and with an enrollment of nearly 
five thousand day students, about a thou- 
sand part-time extension students, and 
approximately five thousand evening stu- 
dents, and offering training in twenty-five 
different trades. 

An extensive study of public school 
transportation is being carried on by the 
Division through one of the rural super- 
visors who has been given this assign- 
ment. He will study the practices and 
procedures of the towns in advertising 
for contracts, letting contracts, compara- 
tive costs, quality of the equipment, and 
similar problems. 

The director of the Division is also 
acting as consultant in other studies, such 
as a study of boards of education to be 
earried on by the A.A.U.W., rural educa- 
tion by the League of Women Voters, 
and radio education and library service 
being carried on by members of the de 
partment of education. 

The personnel of the Division consists 
of Joseph A. Baer, Director, and Robert 
H. Mathewson, Research Associate. The 
former prepared this news item. 


Test Scoring Machine in Delaware.— 
With the financial aid of the State Board 
of Edueation, the University of Dela- 
ware, and 14 special school districts, a 
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test scoring machine has been rented from 
the International Business Machines Cor- 
poration. The machine has been placed 
in the office of the State Department of 
Publie Instruction and will be under the 
supervision of the Department of Re- 
search, 

In addition to providing test scoring 
services for all schools in the state, it is 
planned to establish a library of machine- 
seored tests in the Department from 
which schools may borrow sets of tests, 
paying only for the necessary answer 
sheets for the tests. This will cause a 
considerable saving in testing costs, since 
tests may be used repeatedly and answer 
sheets cost only one-fourth to one-half 
of what test booklets ordinarily do. There 
will be no charge to the districts for 
in the 
state-wide testing programs test booklets 
and answer sheets will be furnished free 
of cost, the districts being required only 


scoring test answer sheets and 


to administer the tests and send in the 
answer sheets for scoring. 

A bibliography of machine-scored tests, 
with data as to grades in which they may 
be used, publishers, and cost of tests and 
answer sheets, has been prepared and dis- 
tributed to the schools. This bibliography 
will be kept up-to-date through the De- 
partment of Research, in whose office a 
specimen set of each of these machine- 
scored tests will be available for exam- 
ination. 

During the fall of 1939 mental tests 
were administered to approximately 3,000 
pupils in grades 5 and 6 throughout the 
state and reading tests to all pupils in 
grades 7 and 8 in the junior high schools 
outside of Wilmington. Machine-scored 
tests will be used in the secondary schools 
in the spring. An extended program of 
testing is being carried on this year in 
the schools of Wilmington. The adminis- 
tration and scoring of these are in charge 
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of Z. R. Clark, Administrative Assistay; 
in the schools. 

The State Director of Research is R 1 
Herbst, who forwarded this news item. 

Florida Projects——During the pas 
year four studies occupied the attention 
of the Florida Department of Education 

School Code.—During 1938-39 th 
school authorities of Florida devote 
much special study to the problem of 
school laws. Laws had been accumula: 
ing since the adoption of the Constity 
tion in 1885 to the extent that it was a! 
most impossible to determine for mam 
fields which laws were in effect and whir) 
were not. Under a mandate from the 
Legislature the State Department of Edy 
cation, working in codperation with « 
special committee of the Legislature 
made an exhaustive study of existing law: 
and in coéperation with various groups 
prepared a proposed new School Code 
This proposal was approved by the legis 
lative committee and the proposed Code 
with some modifications was approved ly 
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the 1939 Legislature and became lay 
Florida now has a comprehensive Sch 
Code which, together with other laws re 
lating to education, is published under 
the title, Florida School Laws, 1939. 

Dade County Survey.—The State I 
partment with the assistance of other 
authorities in the field of education ir 
the state undertook during 1938-39 a com Th 
prehensive study of the Dade County Edga 
school system. This study, among other 
things, involves a detailed study of the 
45,000 school children enrolled 
school system. Special attention is being 
directed to the achievement and progress 
of pupils who have been educated in the 
Dade County school system as compared 
with that of pupils who were visiting in 
the county during the year. 

This study should have a special ap- 
peal because of the interest in Miami, 
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Assistaz Vl Beach, Coral Gables, and other 


alities in the county as tourist 


*h is RB] The report of all phases of the 
8 item study, whieh ineludes the organization 
the past nd administration of schools, the in- 
attention structional program, the financial pro- 
ducation gram, and other aspects, is expected to 
3-39 the pleted by the end of the year 
devot 1939 
oblem of eaching Personnel.—A comprehensive 
>cumulat study of the teaching personnel of the 
Const state is now under way. This project in- 
t was lves the punching of three Hollerith 
is for each teacher in order to as- 
nd w semble all information regarding train- 
ertification, experience, and other 
f Ed ertinent information relating to each 
with teacher. This investigation should be 
yislatur pleted by the spring of 1940. 
ing laws irriculum.—In the curriculum field a 
) groups series of studies was completed during 
( t ir 1938-39, and another series is 
he legis y under way. Among the bulletins 
ed ( . n these studies are the following: 
Source Materials for the Improve- 
f Instruction; No. 2, Ways to Bet- 
Ss ter Instruction in Florida Schools; No. 3, 
laws r { Preliminary Guide to a Study of the 
1 ur tary Curriculum in Florida; No. 
$9 i s for Florida’s School Health Pro- 
ate ; No. 5, Physical Education tn Sec- 
f other r i Schools; and No. 6, Planning Cur- 
tior im Study with Local Groups. 
s information was provided by 
Count gar L. Morphet of the Department of 
y ition. 
in ¢ earch in Georgia.—Research in the 
: being State Department of Education of 
rogress Georgia may be divided into two general 
in sions: 
npare Research of a statistical nature re- 
ing g to status of organization and ad- 
stration of the public schools in the 
al ap mate, 
Mian 2. Research in the field of curriculum. 


the division of Organization and 
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Administration of the Public Schools, the 
research department has the 
bility of tabulating and publishing, from 
the annual reports of superintendents of 
local units of administration, a large 
amount of statistical data. These data 
have to do with: information concerning 
the number of schools; the types of 
schools as to organization; the number 
of children; the number of teachers to- 
gether with their training, experience, and 
teaching responsibilities; number of chil- 


responsi- 


dren of school age; number enrolled and 
average daily attendance; non-teaching 
personnel including superintendent, bus 
driver, and others em- 


janitor, nurse, 


ployed in the public school program; 
value of building and equipment used in 
the teaching program; amounts of funds 
collected and expended ; and certain other 
statistical information pertinent to the 
During the 
initiated a 


operation of public schools. 


past year this division has 
program for obtaining much information 
concerning children not in attendance at 
public schools. This department has com- 
piled data concerning children who are 
school age and also 


under g concerning 
those who are beyond this age and yet 
are under twenty-five years of age; in- 
formation on employed and unemployed 
out-of-school youths has been compiled. 
This information was an attempt to de- 
termine what the out-of-school-youth of 
Georgia is doing. A special feature of 
these data is the tabulation of the actual 
names and addresses of all illiterates in 
the state. 

In the 


search the 


Division of Curriculum Re- 

Department of Education 
carries on a continuous study of re 
search problems in the curriculum area. 
This study is carried on through numer- 
ous committees composed of laymen and 
It is 


not planned to have a course of study 


those actively engaged in teaching. 


dealing with the curriculum, but to nnb- 
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from time to time bulletins con- 
cerned with certain curriculum problems. 
These bulletins are the results of the 
work of a committee appointed for that 
purpose. The Director of Curriculum Re- 
search is M. E, Thompson, who forwarded 
this statement, and the Associate Di- 
rector is Celia McCall, both of the State 
Department of Education, Atlanta. The 
University Advisor is Paul Morrow of the 
University of Georgia, Athens. 


lish 


Kentucky Studies.—One of the major 
projects of the Bureau of School Service 
of the University of Kentucky during the 
past year was a study of the financial 
support of public elementary and _ sec- 
education in Kentucky. This 
study, made at the request of the Plan- 
ning Board of the Kentucky Education 
Association, has been completed and the 
report published as a bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service under the title, 
Financing Public Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education in Kentucky, Vol. XII, 
No. 1, September, 1939. The report de- 
scribes extremes and variety in the geo- 
graphieal, economic, and edu- 
cational situations in Kentucky. Com- 
parisons are made over a period of years, 


ondary 


social, 


showing decreases in support and in- 
creases in the types of services rendered. 
Estimates are made of the additional 
amounts of state support needed to pro- 
vide certain expansions in the educational 
programs. The report will serve as the 
basis for promoting a legislative program 
to provide increased state support for 
elementary and secondary education in 
Kentucky. 

During the present year the Bureau is 
engaged in the following research pro- 
jects: 

I. A study of the effect of education 
on nutrition practices in rural 
areas.—This study is being con- 
dueted codperatively by the Insti- 
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tute for Consumer Education 9; 
Stephens College and the Bureay 
School Service. 


request 
Lexing’ 

lif. 
The objectives may be briefly deserihe 


as follows: This 8 


ycture 

1. To determine the present diet prac = 
tices in selected rural communitix 
designated as experimental 4) 
control areas. 

2. To provide instructional materia) 
on diet in the experimental con. 
munities. 

3. To determine what improvement, }! 
any, in diet practices results fron 
the educational program within tly 
experimental area. 


cation 
and to 
permar 
The 
Service 


warded 


Port 
The de 
Portla1 
of a pi 
prepar 

Control and experimental areas are t 
be as nearly alike as possible with m 
spect to community backgrounds, type 
of schools, qualifications of teachers, ani 
other factors. In the experimental areas 
the schools will provide special instruction 
relating to diet. In the control areas th 
traditional school programs are to bk 
continued. The experimental and control 
communities will be checked and com 
pared as to improvement in knowledge 
and practices relating to diet. A major 
part of the experiment will be the de 
velopment of techniques for measuring 
and evaluating social, economic, and edu 
cational conditions and the developing of 
instructional materials which will meet 
the needs and abilities of the pupils in 
these areas, 
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II. A survey of the city of Lexington 
and of Fayette County in Order to 
formulate a codperative program 
of trades and industrial education 
at the secondary level.— 

In this study analyses are being made of 
data relating to pupil interests and back: 
ground, the present school situation, and 
the industrial situation in the city ani 
county. This survey is being made at the 


vision 
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tion of request of the boards of education of 
Bureau of Lexington and Fayette County. 
11r. A survey of adult education in 
deserity Kentucky.— 
study is attempting to present a 


f the many phases of adult edu- 


diet prac now being conducted in Kentucky 


MMUnities ai ta = 


ke recommendations for a more 

ntal rmanent basis for such activities. 
Director of the Bureau of School 

Maurice F. 


te. 
atal ed this statement. 


Ser e i185 


Seay, who for- 


tland Department of Research.— 
artment of research staff in the 
rtland, Oregon, school system consists 
urt time director, H. M. Barr, who 
red this report, and two secretaries, 
nted by a research council made 
school principals especially inter- 

sted in research techniques. 
functions of the 


ters In f years the 


rmer 
nent were much more varied than 
re today. In addition to the tasks 
| accounting and the tabulation of 
tisties required by administrators in 
ing the problems of failure, retarda- 
lassification and the like, the de- 

wledg urtment was entrusted with the direction 

L major nd supervision of classes in special edu- 
the revision of curriculum, and 
psychological examination of problem 
following the growth and ex- 
nsion of the school system, special de- 


for 


education and psychological ex- 


ents have been created—one 


—_ nation, the other for curriculum re- 
roder + . I The 


- rtment of research include the evalu- 


functions retained by the 


tion tion of skills and subject matter through 
the 


itistical studies of failure and re- 


types of achievement tests, 


} ; ’ St 
back lation, and the preparation of special 
» os ts concerning any phase of adminis- 


a8 tration or instruction which might be re- 
= 


at the 1 by any administrative officer or 
ber of the school board. 
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During the last two years the depart- 
ment has been assigned the task of edit- 
ing and publishing the School Bulletin, 
designed to further 


a bi-weekly issue 


contact between the administration and 
the teaching corps. The director is also 
responsible for the issuance of the Edu- 
cational Report which up to this past year 
has been an annual publication. 

One service which the department has 
rendered to an increasing degree is that 
of general counselor to individual princi- 
pals and teachers who have solicited aid 
in solving their professional problems of 
the school or classroom. It is a service 
like this which really gives the greatest 
satisfaction to a director of research, be- 
cause it has a direct influence upon the 
daily practice of the teacher. Too many 
statistical reports are either unread or 
by the very weight of their statistics tend 
to inhibit immediate application of the 
suggestions implied in the conclusions of 
the report. 

Another satisfactory experience along 
the line is the 


teachers often 


same conference with 


which follows the is- 


suance of a statistical study involving 
retardation, failure, or the evaluation of 
Here 
there is that vital relationship between 
the 
plication of such truth as research helps 


some pedagogical result. again 


activities of reasearch and the ap- 


to disclose. 
Houston, 


studies, or 
ducted by the Department of Child Ac- 


Texas, Projects. Special 


research projects, are con- 


counting and Curriculum, of which C, F. 
McElhinney is assistant director. This 
department is responsible for the pro- 


duction and distribution of curriculum 
bulletins, course-of-study materials, and 
other publications; for the consolidation 
of educational statistics and the prepara- 
of statistical for the di- 


of the Professional 


tion reports ; 


rection Central 
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Library and Visual Aids Library; and 
for the preparation of such analyses, re- 
ports, or research projects as may be re- 
quested by the superintendent. At the 
present time, four studies are being 
made: 

1. Coéperative Study of Teacher Edu- 
eation.—The Houston public school sys- 
tem is one of the 34 educational institu- 
tions which participated in the Benning- 
ton Conference on the Coéperative Study 
ef Teacher Education. Houston was rep- 
resented at this conference by E. E. 
Oberholtzer, superintendent, and W. E. 
Moreland, director of personnel. Organi- 
zation of committees for this three-year 
study has recently been effected. It is 
planned to devote major attention to the 
problem of the growth of teachers in serv- 
ice. Discussion groups of teachers will 
attack this problem, developing its major 
issues and outlining tentative conclusions. 
The results of these discussion groups will 
be canvassed by the general committee of 
supervisors, principals, and teachers, after 
which the second phase of the study will 
be instituted. This will be concerned with 
means of putting into effect the recom- 
mendations of the group. 

2. Cumulative-Sick Leave.—Data are 
being assembled for the superintendent 
and a committee of the board of edu- 
cation on the question of cumulative-sick 
leave for school employees. At the 
present time, employees are allowed ten 
days sick leave per year with full pay 
and additional ten days at half salary. 
The advantages and probable cost of 
adopting a plan whereby unused leave 
may be accumulated are being analyzed. 

3. The Twelve-Year Plan.—Like most 
Texas cities, Houston has an eleven-year 
school system organized on the 5-3-3 plan. 
The board of education has requested the 
superintendent to report on the ad- 
vantages and probable cost of changing 
to a twelve-year basis. 


SS 
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4. Single-Salary Schedule. — Housto, 
is now using a ‘‘ position-preparation” 
type of salary schedule. A report on th 
desirability of adopting a single-salar enrolle 
schedule and on the method which might for wh 
be adopted in changing from the presey; record. 
plan is being prepared. Thre 

In addition to its participation in th schools 
above mentioned projects, the department 
has in manuscript a consolidated statis 
tical report for the years 1930-1939. This 
will be published shortly. During th 
past year, a committee of the board of 
education has been working on a revision 
of the rules and regulations. Adoptio 
and publication of these are expecte! 
later this year. 

The Central Professional Library i: struct 
maintained for the use of all instructions! Superi 
employees. Books, pamphlets, and peri- 
odicals are available, covering every 
phase of the school program. The Visual 
Aid Library was started in 1936 with the 
purchase of two projectors and fifty films 
It is growing rapidly and acts as a central 
clearing house for the circulation of vis 
ual materials among the schools. 
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Research Activities in Salt Lake City 
—As one of the routine responsibilities 
of the Department of Curriculum ani 
Research of the Salt Lake City publi 
schools, direction was given to the ad 
ministration, scoring, and interpretatior 
of a test of reading readiness given t 
2,206 beginning pupils in the first grade 
of the schools of the city in September 
of the current school year. Of this nun 
ber it was found that 319 or 14.5 percent 
of the entire group were definitely lack 
ing in their readiness to begin reading 
and were in need of specially modified 
programs of activity to develop such 
readiness. 

In October 9,596 mental tests were 
scored by the Department and ini 
vidual interpretations were provided for 
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West Virginia Studies investi 


The 
gations summarized below have been pul 
lished in the Monthly Bulletin of the D 
f West Virgir 


This number included all the 


third grade, sixth grade, the 


f high school, and children 


the 


schools 


partment of Educ 


ther 


grades of 


“ation 
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‘hard E. Hyde, 


mental test ratings were on They are reported by Rich 


Research 


Director of 


hers in each of two high A questionnaire study entitle 
School Product and Guida 








Salt Lake City are partici- 
Stanford Social Education vealed the following findings concerning 
The Department is co- the rationalization of vocational cl 3 
evaluation of the experi > freshmen in a teachers’ college 
that is being attempted in the 
' : ‘ 1. Residence had affected too m 
lies program of instruction in 
; ! = : the choice of c llege, whi 3 
x assrooms. vocational choice in this case 
rtment is assisting in a de 2. The average student had ds 
tr sportation conducted cided at the age of sixteen to t 
; . . } 4 large majority of the st 
State Department of Public In 5 ‘ . : 
dents seem to have a real interest 
. nreaned | r Stat 
\ capi by the State or ability that will hel them 
t f Publi Instruction, teaching 
ten seenred will be made avail 4. The high school had not guided 
t yocatior el emt st cas 
e interested and will also he _ ia] us ‘ — 
). Friends and parents had greatly 
] I the ey al mation pro , . } 
= _ ar influenced the occupational choices 
6. Most of the students seem t 
l f EB | ‘ation »f Salt Lake have done cons der il le ndiv ] ] 
enle that children to be ad thinking as to their future o 
; ; pational careers 
lergarten must be five years 
efore October 3lst, and that On the whole the evidence was 
} Imitted to first erade flix ting, | + eert nlv it is clear that there 
x ears ld I or before is much to be done by the secondar\ 
f the . tar school school in 1 oting the rational 
hie} ] ssion is re of vocat il el ces 
rule reg: ] Y re speci An I lvsis oT! the results tT the state 
s shall be made ‘‘onl irithmet tests administers Februar 
1 ease study, ineluding a 3 19239. was made. The standard tings 
nation nd mental test, n this test were: rating of ¢ ht. ex 
t the child’s educational ellent six-sevel ver) good five, 
lel he gserl raly Y ] ippe } me ry never y ] 
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results with last year’s ratings, one notes 
that only the fourth grade fell below its 
median in 1937-38 (one point), while the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades ad- 
vanced their ratings one point, the eighth 
achieving the standard. The fifth grade 
retained its rating of four, or marginal 
ability. Most important of all, last year 
the state was one point below the stand- 
ard rating, but this year the norm was 
reached. As usual, there was a wide range 
of arithmetical achievement in the funda- 
mental processes in each grade and in the 
state at large. 

The ratings achieved by the 154,571 
pupils participating in the problem solv- 
ing test were distinctly interesting. All 
grades of standard 
ability, and, of course, the state trend 


achieved a rating 


was the same. Evidently, grades four, 
five, six, and seven are fully capable of 


arithmetical thinking, although not up to 


par in their command of the funda- 
mental processes, Good progress is be- 
ing made in achievement in problem 
solving. Last year the fourth, sixth, 


seventh, and eighth grades and the state 
itself This con- 
dition has been rectified. 


were below standard. 

Instructional emphasis should be placed 
upon the fundamental operations in 
grades four to seven, inclusive. The state 
itself just barely reached the median in 
this particular. The answer is not neces- 
sarily more drill. Perhaps a better dis- 
tribution would help. The necessity of 
analysis of individual test papers and 
remedial was pointed out. 
Typical look for 
eradicate were mentioned. 

A study of the 
revenue in West Virginia was made. The 
these 


instruction 
mistakes to and to 


sources of aschool 


income emanates from 


earmarked 
capitation, certain fines, forfei- 
moneys in de- 


taxes: 


tures, interest on state 
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positories, state license tax on marriages 
sales of tax delinquent lands, and q) 
state licenses except those on motor yo. 
hicles, hunting, and fishing. 
earmarked sources are a minor part of 


However. 


school income, usually amounting to only 
five percent of the total state 
bursed to county school districts. 


aid dis. 
Ninety 
five percent of the state grants emanate 
from the state treasury through bienni! 
appropriations. The entire income of the 
consumers’ sales and service tax is biep 
Taxes 
which go into the general treasury ani 


nially appropriated for schools. 


may be regarded as partially used for 
state aid are: gross sales or business 
income, charter licenses, inheritance, ind 
vidual income, insurance, beer, and in 
come from liquor sales by state stores, 

A study was made of the educational 
level of the 16,000 teachers of the state 
in terms of collegiate credits and college 
graduation. County school systems wer 
ranked according to the percentage of 
teachers whose qualifications were on the 
baccalaureate or a higher level. In nine 
counties the median teacher was a college 
graduate, while in the state itself the 
median teacher was a college senior for 
the first time in the history of the stat 
However, entirely too many counties are 
still employing poorly prepared teachers 
The state-aid weight for teacher certifica 
tion now allows a county to employ an! 
pay well prepared teachers without in 
creasing the local property tax, former!) 
the only source of revenue. 

Other activities include: Compilation 
of the state educational directory, ser 
ice on the state committee on American 
Education Week, assembling of materi 
for the state superintendent’s biennial 
report, and the construction of a hand 
book for school finance accounting. 








